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 BLITERATURE ~ 
' Ihe golden days are past. The chill bleak skies 
! SCIENCE “ww RS Brood sullen o'er the earth, and hints of dew 
; Lurk in the long lank grass the whole day through; 
; HISTORY wy te, he wailing winds in cold tierce gusts arise, 
Sweeping the leafless branches into sighs. 
QT Yet sometimes in the transient rifts of blue 
A ~~ A shadowy splendor shimmers forth anew, 
Like the lost Summer in a ghostly guise: 
f HOME Ww NOT! On graves of gentians, in their sleep unstirred, 


The red leaves, rustling forth their requiems, throng ; 
SOCIETY “wa And ‘chance, by the fleet sunshine won, some bird — 
In solitary flight delayed too long — 


IS, TRAVEL ™ Ww Above the pines is desolately heard 


Startling the noontides with a pallid song. 


MU S| C ~, ~~ ~~ Cara E. Whiton. Stone. 
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New Enstano line 


ALL RAIL and 
NORWICH LINE SERVICE 


KETWEREN 


Boston & New York. 


The AIR LINE LIMITED EXPRESS | 
TRAIN ljeaves Boston, Park Square Sta 


tion 1.00 P. M. week-days only, running 
via Dedham the New England R. K. and 
Air Line Route, due New York 6.00 P. M 
Only five hours en route and but one stop 
between the two cities, at Middleton, Ct. 
Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach and 
Smoking Car Buffet Lunch served in 
Parlor Cars and Coaches 
| 
NORWICH LINE VESTIBULED 


STEAMBOAT EXPRESS’ TRAIN 
7.416 P. M., week-da 


leaves Boston ys only, 


connecting at New London with splendid 
steamers of the line,due New York 
o'clock following morning. Connection 


made for the West and South 


TICKET OFFICES IN BOSTON 


322 Washington St., 
Station, foot Summer St. 


W. R. BABCOCK, 
Gen'l Pass’r A 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE 
CAUSEWAY 
WEST. 


UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 


6. 4 ~s ACCOMMDATION for : 

oy pe Albany _— | 

9.00 CARS on” ge co * | 

9.00 sid'aivany stopping at all sta. | 
“A. Mt. ACCOMMODATION 


11.30 


for Troy and Albany and Sara 


ll 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. | 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 
7. 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and dorther information on son 
cation. ‘) R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
July 1, 1895 Boston, Mass. 


Washington 
Excursions. 


toga, 

§ P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
3.00 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and | 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars | 
7.00 to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- | 
TON, ST. Pa BANS AND MONTREAL. | 
0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- | 
S. — Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- | 
lington. 
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THE ROYAL BLUE LINE 


Announces another series ol 


personally conducted, seven 


day tours to Washington, D. C., 


the first Boston 


Wednesday, Nov. 


party leaving 


2oth 


The rate. of $23 covers every 


expense of the entire trip. 
An illustrated itinerary may be 


obtained by addressing . | 


A. J. SIMMONS, N.E. P. A., 


211 Washington Street, 
BOSTON 


| and Boylston Streets 
George Lincoln Goodale will speak on Some 


open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5 free. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ROTARY MOTION and BALL BEARINGS. 
Makes both CHAIN and LOCK STITCH. 


S32 WEST s'T. 





FAGR 
EDITORIAL. ; . ; ! 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TO-DAY 
THe FAR EAST AND RuUsSIA By F. Iluberty James 
THOMAS JEFFERSON By Edward E. Halk 
Called to be Saints \ Sermon by Minot J. Savage 
The Procopeia. 
A New Health Resort 
LITERATURE. Conducted by Albert White Vorse 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr, 9 
Mr. Lowe's ASTRONOMICAL DOME 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P. Goodric! i 
PIES 
APPLE JELLY. 
CHAFING-DISsH CANDY MAKING. 
THE OFFICE CAT. Conducted by Dorothy Lundt 12 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E. G. Sutherland 13 
ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip L. Hale i4 
Dors Art Pay? 
DRESS. 1s 
FE XTRAVAGANCES AND ECONOMIES 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 16 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGaSssiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 1 3 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, g Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, W ednesday, November 12 


» hy 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, November 12. 
BosTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. 


Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 6, 7 45 P.M. Prof 
Peculiarities of Australian \ egetation, illus 
trated by stereopticon views of Australia and New Zealand. Museum of Natural History, 
Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free 
lectures — of the collections are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M 
and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 
Boston SCIENTIFIC 


entrance on 


Next regular meeting, at 


SOCIETY 419 Washington Street. 


299th corporate meeting, 

luesday, November to 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. ‘to 4-30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SocigeTry. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show, November s5-8. 

MUSEUM OF FINE AkTs. Copley Square 

New ENGLAND HIsToric-GENEALOGICAL Socigry. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


regular meeting, Wednesday, November 6 
PARKER MEMORIAL Sci 
Appleton Streets. 
Crane 
SOcIETY OF ARTS. 
November 12. 


The WILLIAMS _.. 
a 1 YPEWRITER 


the 


ENCE Crass, Parker Memorial Buildirg, Corner of 


Berkeley and 
Sunday, November 3 The Unreliability of the 


Aaron M 


Senses, by 


Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., 


“Unquestionably best Typewriter in 


existence.” 


Boston. 


The~ 
Commonwealth 


ls for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents acopy. If 
you don't see it, ask for it. 


~~ It’s There. 





ther Typewriter can equal the Williams 
on any of above points 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 
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Address. 
J. Stilman Smith & (j, 
3 Hamilton Place, 
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* Oakland 
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SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 18% 


Rates $60, $75 


and $9 


according to locatior Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for hous 
keeping, if desired, $450 to § 
per season. Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELD» 


MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, M ARYLAN 


INVESTMENT. 


Two Per Cent. Quarterly Divident 
Dec., March, June, and Sept. a> 
solute Security Guaranteed 
Real Estate. 


-ae-+ 

The Petit Manan Land and Incos® 
Company offers at par s10.0" Pf 
fifty thousand 
Stock of the Corporation. } 
invite the closest scrutiny © 
be please 


dollars ol 


prospects, and will 
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A 
reserved as a perpetual a! 
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ment in stating that a 5} 
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who has made the examination for 
the State Department it seems likely 
that the man will be turned over to 
the Russian authorities. This isa 
case in which the government of 
the United States cannot 
cautiously or after “it has 
left their hands, too closely. The 
objection to the treaty with Russia 
is that the system of jurisprudence 


move too 
follow, 


in that country is such as to give 
no guarantee of justice as we know 
it here; and that the surrender of 
an alleged fugitive charged witha 
crime recognized by our laws might 
result in sending an innocent man 
to meet the cruel punishment in- 
flicted in Russia upon political 
offenders. The principle is pretty 
well established in the practice of 
civilized nations, that a_ fugitive 
surrendered on extradition can be 
held accountable for no_ other 
offence than that named in the 
application for his surrender. This 
is a case in which the United States 
government should take particular 
care to see that this principle is 
observed, 
MOST righteous determination 
is that which the Department 
of Justice at Washington has taken 
to bring to account the murderers 
of the Bannock Indians at Jackson’s 
Hole in Montana. The state 
authorities have shielded these men ; 
indeed, have upheld them on the 
plea that they were acting in the 
performance of their duty in en- 
forcing the game laws of the state 
against poaching Indians. But 
here the people of the United States 
step in, through their government, 
and say that no laws of any state 
legislature shall set aside a treaty 
which the whole people of all the 
states have made. It is a lesson in 
the limitation of state sovereignty. 
And it is, moreover, a declaration 
that the people of the United States 
mean to punish crime against the 
Indians as surely as they punish 
crime by Indians against the whites. 
The United States grand jury has 
indicted the murderers of the Ban- 
nocks, and it is expected that they 
will be brought to trial. 
NOTHER French ministry has 
gone to pieces, wrecked ona 
scandal. The frequency of disasters 
in French politics from this cause is 
itself coming to be scandalous. 
There is a long list of such incidents, 
from the time when President Grévy 
was driven out of office by his son- 


in-law’s sordid speculations in 
official favors, through the over- 
turning caused by the Panama 
scandal, the overthrow of the 


Dupuy ministry by the disclosures 
of railroad corruption, to the resig- 
nation this week of the Ribot cabinet 
for stmilar cause. This perhaps is 
better than it was under the Empire, 
for retribution seems to fallow 
official breach of trust. But it is 
not a gratifying exhibition for a 
republic. 
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THE FAR EAST AND RUSSIA. 
RECENT writer spoke of China, 
Corea and Japan as the ‘ Mon- 
golian ‘Triad.’ Whether it is accur- 
ate to call these nations ‘ Mongols’ 
is certainly open to question, but the 
events of the last two years have 
compelled people to give more at- 
tention to the Far East than is 
ally the case. 


usu- 
Moreover, the clever 
and bold policy of Russia threatens 
to create another war of far more 
importance than the last. 

The early history of this so-called 
Mongolian triad is exceedingly dim, 
and our knowledge of it, therefore, 
correspondingly indefinite. Possibly 
the ancestors of these three races 
were in a sense one—although in 
what sense needs some explanation. 
A parallel instance is found in the 
rise, growth, and migratory impulse 
of the early Germanic races in 
Europe. As these spread from one 
common centre, their original home, 
and in turn occupied first Germany, 
then Holland, and subsequently 
Great Britain, driving out the Keltic 
people, including the Britons, the 
Picts and the Scots, before them; 
so it would appear as if China, 
Corea and Japan had been evolved 
slowly and at different times from 
successive waves of migration rising 
from one common centre, and that 
centre not very far removed from 
the site of Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria. . 

This migration from the North to 
the South, if it really took place, 
must have occurred long before the 
migration of the Accadians from 
the highlands of northern Babylonia 
through Central Asia to China, 
which was probably not earlier than 
3000 years before Christ. It is even 
claimed that this same locality was 
the centre likewise of the great 
earlier migratory movements, such, 
for example, as those of the Huns 
and the Turks and the Tartars west- 
ward, and that of the Mongols south- 
ward to the conquest of India. Ac- 
cording to this, several races of Asia 
hitherto regarded as different are 
members of one family. This is the 
Sii-Shen family, and the land where 
directly or indirectly they had their 
origin is known as the land of the 
Sii-Shen Tsu. It includes Northern 
Corea, the Manchurian provinces, 
also portions of Siberia and Turkes- 
tan. 

It is dangerous to assign dates, 
but, in corroboration of this view, a 
number of Russian explorers, with 
names ending in ofandofsky. claim 
to have found remains of this early 
civilization in the Amoor river 
region and the Manchurian prov- 
inces which seem to claim antiquity 
of at least eight thousand years. 

It is doubtless the old story, re- 
peated again and again in history, 
of the way in which the barbarians 
met the Malthusian difficulty of their 
times. Population threatening to 
outgrow the visible or probable 
means of support afforded by fields 
and flocks, the hardy North simply 
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swept down upon the weaker South. 
In some cases, it might be by reser- 
vation, or gradual friendly absorp- 
tion; in others, it might be by en- 
slavement or immediate ruthless 
slaughter ; but, whatever the method, 
it always meant the conquest of the 
weak by the strong, the surrender of 
the aborigines to the supremacy of 
the new settlers. 

That this was the way in which 
China grew to be what it is now is 
at least probable. ‘The original 
tribes gave way to the invaders, and 
a process of absorption or amalga- 
mation went on through succeeding 
centuries; even today China pre- 
sents the strange anomaly of a ‘con- 
geries of tribes and clans,’ still 
lacking in that national instinct 
which would give them unity as a 
people and weld them into a great 
commonwealth. It seems as if a sim- 
ilar process took place in Corea and 
Japan. Migration, after a while, 
took a new and south-eastly direc- 
tion. Wave after wave, with vary 
ing momentum, pushed the settlers 
farther and farther south for cen- 
turies, during which time ‘colonies 
large and small of the early Sii-Shen 
tribe crossed over the sea and found 
new homes in the islands of Japan.’ 

But the Chinese and the Japanese, 
if thus traceable to a common origin 
in the dawn of civilization, have 
during these same centuries become 
not only distinct but different peo- 
ples. ‘They are not simply different 
in habits and customs, but it is 
doubtful if the most patriotic French- 
man feels half as bitterly toward the 
Germans as Japan feels toward 
China or as the Coreans feel toward 
Japan, 

For years another power has been 
slowly but surely moving toward the 
Pacific. Russia seems to suffer more 
from ‘ earth-hunger’ than any other 
nation. A very briefstudy of the 
changes in the map of Asia 1s quite 
sufficient to show what an immense 
amount of ‘land grabbing’ has been 
going on. Many Europeans, espec 
ially Englishmen, have arrived at 
the conclusion that this Muscovite 
advance has become not only mo- 
notonous, but perilous to the main- 
tenance of the due ‘balance of 
power.’ Russia has annexed so 
much territory that even the faintest 
prospect of grabbing another acre is 
regarded as of vital importance. The 
larger the possessions of man, or na- 
tion, the greater the desire for more. 

During this century the Russians 
have steadily and stealthily en- 
croached on the northern frontier of 
China until her outposts have ad- 
vanced more than 150 miles beyond 
her proper boundary. 

China has repeatedly endeavored 
to ‘arrange a permanent frontier ;’ 
Russia has persistently avoided it. 
The physical geography of the coun- 
try has rendered it difficult to estab- 
lish well defined landmarks and has 
made encroachment easy. ‘Finally, 
by the treaties of 1858 and 1860,the 
Amoor river was fixed as one divid- 


ing line; but as the Amoor bent north- 
ward too much to suit Russia’s 
geographical ideal, she managed to 
secure a long strip on the Coast 
about 150 miles wide, reaching from 
the river down to the frontier of 
Corea. It is generally believed in 
the East, that it is only a question 
of time as to the seizure of Corea by 
Russia; and, but for England’s idea 
that the Russian flag looks best at a 
distance, it is probable that Corea 
would have been absorbed years ago. 

Russia has no rights of any de- 
scription in Corea, or in any of the 
dependencies of China. ‘That civil- 
ization has been somewhat advanced 
among the petty states of Central 
Asia by their becoming part of the 
Russian Empire,may possibly be ad- 
mitted. It must be granted 
that Russian rule is in some respects 
better than Chinese rule, and that 
more light on some subjects might 
be conveyed to dark places by the 
Greek Church than by the ethical 
culture of Confucianism; and yet it 
must still be maintained that Russia 
has no right to covet and annex a 
single square mile of territory be- 
longing to China. 

Moreover, every man and every 
nation should stand firmly opposed 
to the increase of Russian territory 
in any direction until the tyrannies 
and atrocities of Russian ‘ paternal’ 
Government have been exchanged 
for justice, liberty and enlighten 
ment. And England, therefore, is 
right in her policy of resolute and 
untiring resistance to 
grandiezment. 

It should also be remembered that 
China, in proportion to her means, 
is doing more for her people than 
Russia is doing, or wishes to do, 
She is welcoming more of the light 
and learning more of the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, than peo- 
ple sometimes imagine. And, judg- 
ing by what we already see and 
know, it is fair to suppose that, if no 
opposition were offered to Kussia by 
England and other European powers, 
she would soon absorb almost, if not 
quite, every other country within 
her reach, until a gigantic tyranny 
would overshadow the world. 

F. HuBperty ]AMEs. 


also 


Russian ag- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
ROM a quarter which may be 
called unexpected, we have a 
new revelation of the character and 
life of Thomas Jefferson. 

The State Department has issued, 
for libraries and students, a small edi- 
tion of a careful catalogue of all the 
manuscripts of Jefferson in its inval- 
uable archives. A little sketch is 
given of the subject of each paper. 
Of course it is impossible to give 
more. Those of us who, like Oliver 
Twist, want more must do what he 
would have done: go to Washington 
and ask. Then one of the amiable 
and accomplished attendants will 
give us the volume we ask for, and 
we shall sit and enjoy that luxury of 
luxuries which consists in reading 
true history, by reading the very 
wordsof the actors in history as they 
wrote them at the time. 

The new catalogue is a folio, in 
small type, of more than five hun- 
dred pages. It gives the titles and 
subjects of nearly ten thousand dif- 
ferent letters and papers from Jeffer- 
son, covering all the long period of 
his manhood. They are so arranged 
that one sees each separate set of 
letters in one place. All the letters 
to one correspondent are indexed 
together. The first page of the book, 
thanks to the alliteration of Abigail 
Adams’s name, gives us the copies of 
his letters to Abigail Adams, wife of 
John Adams. And very amusing 
letters they are, for Jefferson was 
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emphatically a ladies’ man, as such 
men were esteemed in his time. 
‘There are one hundred and twenty- 
eight letters to John Adams, at first 
gay and light, then severe and crisp, 
and, after their reconciliation in old 
age, stately, false and speculative. 
In 1813, for instance, Views on the 
Character and Career of Bonaparte, 
The Writings of Plato, Views on 
Education. 

There are as many as four hun- 
dred and fifty letters to Madison. 
There are nearly two hundred to 
Monroe. ‘There are about three 
hundred, public and private, to 
Washington. ‘Thereis one of which 
| had a copy long ago,to my old 
friend Philip Nolan, or to 
Double. 

Many of these papers— what the 
old school of history would call the 
most important—are public 
patches, of which many have been 
already printed. But the others, 
light-hearted and trivial perhaps as 
to subject, are quite as important ; 
many of us would say are more im- 
portant, because they best reflect 
the real local color of the time. 

In the case of 


his 


des 


Jefferson, the pre 
servation of press copies of the origi 
nals is singularly valuable. His 
Virginia biographers — who, indeed, 
did their work wretchedly from what 
ever point of view—had no more 
idea than he would have had him 
self, of telling the truth about him. 
Editing his writings, in 1853, Mr. A. 
H. Washington put in what he 
thought1853 would praise and coolly 
left out what he thought it 
blame. For a good instance—at 
the time when Jefferson was in Paris 
and the famous Assembly of Nota 
bles met, he has all at sea about the 
French Revolution, It long 
before he ‘caught on,’ as our happy 
phrase has it. He wrote to Mrs. 
Adams, in a letter which his bio 
grapher took care not to print, on 
the day of the meeting: 

“Our Notables assembled today. 

This occasion convinces me 
that this nation is incapable of any 
serious effort, but needs the word 
of command... . I pronounce 
that a good punster would disarm 
the whole nation, were they ever so 
seriously disposed to revolt.” 

Twenty other letters over a course 
of two or three years show that he 
did not learn to appreciate the gravity 
of the crisis. Indeed, in one which 
is printed in the ‘ Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence’ he says: “‘ A much more 
serious riot took place, in which it 
was necessary for the troops to en- 
gage in regular action with the mob. 

.  Theywere the most abandoned 
banditti of Paris, and never was a 
riot more unprovoked and unpitied.” 
This is, strange to say, what the 
Democrat of Democrats—the 
Apostle of Human Equality — thought 
at the moment of the critical battle 
with the people of May, 1789, in 
which, according to him, four or 
five hundred Parisians were killed. 

The Virginian view, on the other 
hand, as the standard Life and 
Letters show it, is that Jefferson sat 
on the whirlwind, and would have 
directed it if his counsels had been 
taken. This is the view which he 
himself took, and perhaps believed 
before he died. 

Jeffersonappreciated Mrs. Adams’s 
admirable tact and spirit, and con- 
sults her even where he would not 
consult her husband at a time when 
they were on the best of terms. 
“Does not Mr. Adams mean to 
change this for Auteuil? Because 
if he does; I certainly will; being 
convinced by experience that 
my expenses here will otherwise 
exceed my allowance. I ask this 
information of you, Madam, because 


would 


was 


I think you know better than Mr. 
Adams what may be necessary and 
right for him to do in occasions of 
this class.” 

When Mrs. Adams was in London, 
and Jefferson represented us_ in 
Paris, she used to send him her 
shopping commissions. Here is 
one of his to her : 

“To show you how willingly I 
shall ever receive and execute your 
commissions, | venture to impose 
one on you. From what I recollect 
of the diaper and damask we used to 
import from England, I think they 
were better and cheaper than here. 
You are well acquainted with both 
countries. If you are of the same 
opinion I would trouble you to send 
two sets of table cloths and napkins 
for twenty covers each, by Colonel 
Kranks or Mr. Buckley, who will 
bring them to me. But if you think 
they can be better got here, 1 would 
rather avoid the trouble this 
mission will give. 
specimen of what 
livres for the 
twelve napkins.”’ 

Here is a pretty reference to Mrs. 
Adams’s relations with Miss Jeffer- 
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son 
‘* Dear 


Madam, . When my 
daughter 


Polly received [your 
letter| she whitened, she fushed 
again, and in short was in sucha 
flutter of joy that she could hardly 
open it. ‘This faithful history of her 
sensibility towards you must stand 
in lieu of her thanks. But at this 
moment she is in the convent, where 
they are perfectly happy.” 

In a letter from John 
Jefferson, which does not 
the printed collection of 
letters, is an 


Adams to 
appear in 

Adams’s 
interesting passage 
which gives his first view of the Fed 
eral Constitution. He had received 
it from Mr. Gerry : 

““It seems to be admirably calcu- 
lated to preserve the Union, to in 
crease affection, and bring us all to 
the same mode of thinking. Chey 
have adopted the idea of the Con- 
gress at Albany in 1756 of a Presi- 
dent to nominate officers and a 
Council to consult; but thank 
heaven they have adopted a third 
branch, which that Congress did not. 
I think that Senates and Assemblies 
should have nothing to do with execu- 
tive power. But still I hope the 
Constitution will be adopted, and 
amendments be made at a more con- 
venient opportunity. 

““W hat think you of a Declaration 
of Rights? Should not such a thing 
have preceded the whole ?” 

Such are two or three bits of 
ten thousand letters which the new 
catalogue reveals tous. We print 
these, not from the catalogue— which 
only gives titles— but from the origi- 
nals at Washington. 

The amusing part of the catalogue 
is its exhibition of the untold and 
untellable range of Jefferson’s read- 
ing and thought—and of what he 
thought he knew. Sometimes he 
changed his mind afterwards: 

“1787. Nov. 13. Our new 
Constitution. Disapproves of a 
second term for President.’ This 
to John Adams. 

“1814. Jam 24. .. . Respecting 
the Ten Commandments. Christian- 
ity no part in common law. Aristoc- 
racy in Massachusetts. 

“1824. March 27. 
Everett. On the subject of the 
Greek ablative. The qualifications 
of the Greeks for self-government. 

“1805. To Thompson Ewell. ... 
Considers it a misfortune for a young 
man to get a Government office. 

“1814. To L. H. Girardin. Send- 
ing his formula and explanation of 
Lord Napier’s theorem for the solu- 
tion of the right-angled triangle.” 
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posed to be consecrated to certain 
deities, as the dove to Venus, the 
eagle to Jupiter. ‘here were sacred 
elephants, sacred cats, and sacred 
birds. Many of the animals of the 
world have at some time or other 
been sainted, set apart, consecrated 
to some particular deity or some 
special worship, so that it is not 
merely men and women, but animals, 
birds, days, books, places, ceremonies, 
and things that are saints in the 
Biblical use of that word. 

But now we come to a principle 
which is of the greatest importance, 
and which -distinguishes between 
sainted things, animals, places,days, 
and sainted persons. You may con- 
secrate or set apart to the exclusive 
service of any god an implement, 
a stone, a tree,a book,a day,and you 
do not change those things: they 
are precisely what they were before 
they Lhere is no re- 
construction wrought in their char- 
acter; they do not 


were sainted. 


become soime- 


thing other than what they were be 


fore they were consecrated. | am 
well aware of the fact that it is 
fabled that in some instances they 
do. For example, in any Roman 


Catholic church you will find holy 
water, holy oil; and it is believed 
by the people that, as the result of 
the priestly consecration, certain 
qualities and powers are added to 
them that were not in them before, 
so that by placing them upon the 
forehead the breast results are 
wrought which would not be wrought 
by ordinary oil water. | have 
known a many cases, for ex- 
ample, where a devout believer had 
had, or had that had 
had, certain remarkable results pro 
duced in cases of sickness by the ap- 


or 


or 
great 


believed she 


plication of consecrated oil or water. 
1 have where the doc 
tors have played what they regarded 
as an innocent deceit, and have pro 
duced remarkable results by the ap- 
plication 


known cases 


unconsecrated oil 
water, letting the patient suppose, 
however, that they had been conse- 
crated. Of course, you are aware of 
the fact that the bread and wine in 
the Eucharist in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, perhaps in the High 
Church of England, is supposed by 
priestly consecration to be so 
changed that they are not the same 
afterwards as they were before. But, 
of course, nobody accepts statements 
like this except those who belong 
to those special faiths. The sub- 
stantial truth of the statement re- 
mains that by consecrating things 
or animals, days or books, we do not 
change their quality. They remain 
substantially the same as they were 
before. But, when we come to men 
and women, we are in another realm. 
The man or the woman who is con- 
secrated, set apart for a new and 
vigorous purpose, set apart by a 
great act of the will as one whois to 
change his or her course of life, de- 
vote himself or herself to the service 
of a particular god or to the carry- 
ing out of some great idea—the 
_man or woman, | say,who is sainted 
in this way does undergo a remarka- 
ble and far-reaching change of char- 
acter, so that people are made over 
by being sainted. 

Now, if we come back to the New 
Testament idea, and look at it again 
for one moment, we shall get the 
significance of this word ‘sainted’ 
as applied to the members of the 
early churches. It was not entirely 
new in Christianity. ‘There had ex- 
isted before Christianity, among 
pagan nations in Greece and Rome, 
what were called the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Their existence indi- 
cated a profound hunger on the part 
of the people for something more 
than merely external or ceremonial 
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righteousness. ‘Those who were can- 
didates for initiation into these mys- 
teries were baptized. ‘hey partook 
of a meal, substantially like the 
Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper. 
They went through a series of sym- 
bolical experiences in the course of 
their training as initiates, intended 
to impress upon them the existence 
of spiritual reality, the existence of 
another life, and the necessity of 
spiritual regeneration as a prepara- 
tion for that other life. Those who 
had passed through these experiences 
and partaken of these sacraments 
were initiates. ‘They had been born, 
as they supposed, into another and 
higher life. They were set apart, 
they were sainted, consecrated in a 
new way by the power of a new 
spirit and to the end of a new and 
higher life; and, when persons be- 
came members of these early Chris- 
tian churches, they, too, were bap 
tized, they, too, partook of sacred 
meat. they became members, as 
they believed, of this mystic body: 
they became, according to their con- 
viction, a part of the living Christ. 
Chey were thus apart, conse- 
crated to the Christian life, and this 
entirely without regard to the de- 
gree of their goodness. The man 
just received in the church, igno- 
rant perhaps in regard to many of its 
customs and ideas, and _ still un- 
trained, was a Saint just as much as 
he who had reached the highest and 
grandest attainments in_ holiness, 


set 


because each one of them had _ been 
set apart and consecrated to this 
new and higher life. 

This, then, was the New Testa- 
ment idea of being a saint. And 


this, in a broader and deeper and 
higher way, is the modern concep- 
tion of what it means to bea saint. 

1 wish to give you now one or two 
suggestive illustrations of the point 
I made a moment ago—that the 
person who has become sainted be- 
comes wrought over into another 
kind of being. You will see that the 
kind of being into which he was 
wrought will depend entirely upon 
his ideal of the god or the worship to 
which he is sainted. ‘There are 
good saints, and there are bad ones. 
There have been in the past, and 
there are today—one just as truly 
sainted as the other, in the strict 
meaning of that word. For exam- 
ple, take a Thug in India, a man 
who consecrates himself to the deity 
of destruction. His business is secret 
murder. It is his ideal of consecrat- 
ing himself to this particular deity 
in whose service he lives and dies. 
He is sainted as much as one who 
gives himself to the God of life and 
love. He is consecrating himself to 
this particular god; and _ his 
character is wrought over in 
the image of that to which 
he has consecfated himself. ‘Take 
a saint of ancient Mexico as it was 
when discovered by the Spaniards. 
The highest priest of that religion 
was the one who performed the 
hideous human sacrifices in honor of 
the Mexican war god; and the grand- 
est saint among those people was the 
man who stood at this altar drip- 
ping with the blood of human cap- 
tives and consecrating himself in 
this way to his deity. 

‘Take ancient Israel. The Nazarite 
was a man who took a vow not to 
cut his hair or his beard, not to 
drink wine, not to do certain other 
things, consecrating himself’ there 
for a term of years or life, for this 
particular kind of service. He be- 
came made over in the likeness of 
his ideal. The saint of ancient 
Hindustan believed the highest ser- 
vice he could render his deity was 
to go off into the jungle, and let his 
hair and nails and whiskers grow, 


Q 
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never to wash himself, never to en- 
gage in any human toil, but to feed 
upon the natural products of the 
jungle or upon that which was 
brought by those who came to rever- 
ence him as one consecrated to his 
God ; who starved himself pe: haps 
until he fainted, and had _ visions 
which he believed to be unfoldings 
of divine reality; living apart from 
his fellows, sainted according to his 
ideal of what God revealed to him. 
‘The Buddhist saint, on the other 
hand, no more useful to the com- 
munity than the Hindu, becomes 
a wandering mendicant, travelling 
from one part of the country to the 
other, with his pail in his hand, into 
which the faithful are accustomed 
to put a handful of rice, trying to 
suppress all human emotions, doing 
his very best to kill not only fear, 
but hope and emotion and all human 
love, and to get himself into a state 
of quiescence, so that he shall ap- 
proach the condition of Nirvana, in 
which there is supposed to be no 
human emotion, no care, but only 
what was regarded as a divine calm. 

So during the Middle Ages Europe 
was filled with different types of 
Roman Catholic — saints Saint 
Simeon Stylites, for instance, who 
stood for years on the top of a pillar, 
until his limbs grew rigid and he 
was not able to move, of no us” to 
the world, but consecrating himself, 
sainting himself, to that which he 
believed to be the highest and no- 
blest type of life. During the same 
period of time you find the Hindu 
and the Buddhist saint reproduced 
under the Christian name- those 
who lived in the wilderness, those 
who wandered from village to vil- 
lage, medicants, beggars, such as to- 
day we would call the most hopeless 
of tramps,only then they were rever- 
enced as religious men who had 
taken upon themselves certain re- 
ligious vows, and so had become 
consecrated or sainted to God. You 
will see that the type of religion 
held in any particular age of the 
world will depend on the quality ot 
its sainthood. 

I must say one more word in re- 
gard to the Roman Catholic saints, 
lest I should be understood’ as cast- 
ing aslur upon all of them. Some 
of them have been the noblest and 
grandest men or women that have 
ever lived, consecrating themselves 
not to idleness, but to service, giv- 
ing themselves—time, thought, body, 
heart, soul—to the welfare of their 
fellow-men. ‘Take such a man, for 
example, as the Roman Catholic 
priest who goes off to an island peo- 
pled only by lepers, knowing that it 
means prolonged suffering, and at 
last a hideous death—that it means 
a gulf between him and his old world 
and his old friends and his old asso- 
ciates, a gulf as impassable as death 
itself—yet for the love of Christ and 
for the love of God and his fellow- 
men consecrating himself, minister- 
ing to the pains and the needs of 
this isolated colony of lepers. I 
speak of this only as one type of the 
Roman Catholic saint. You know 
how many women there are in that 
Church who consecrate themselves 
in sisterhoods of charity and mercy, 
giving up human friendships, sacri- 
ficing the possibilities of human love, 
surrendering all hope ofgever having 
what we call a home, working in hos- 
pitals and among the sick and the 
poor and the outcast everywhere. 
For them I have unspeakable honor. 
I speak of these—and you know 
how many different types there are 
—lest I should be understood as 
casting a slur upon any, no matter 
what their religious belief, who are 
truly worthy to receive of our honor 
and reverence. 
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[ wish now to come for a little 
while to the conditions of our mod- 
ern life, and raise the question 
whether sainthood is a hopeless ideal 
for us, whether it requires going 
away from the world, cutting our- 
selves off from our friends and asso- 
ciates. In the old conceptions of 
religion those who gave themselves 
to religious life were supposed to 
leave the world. You will find in 
France today that the very name of 
those why are spoken of as religious 
persons indicates the fact that they 
had gone away from all the ordinary 
walks and vocations of human so- 
ciety, consecrating themselves toa 
type of sainthood that means separa- 
tion from the world, Now, either 
there is no hope for us in the matter 
of obtaming sainthood or else we 
must have a different conception of 
it from this. I gladly refer to the 
New Testament conception of that 
word, in order that I may impress 
upon your minds that sainthood is 
not only open to those who choose, 
but is even an obligation § resting 
upon us all. There is no man or 
woman in the modern world who is 
not called of God to be a saint. 

If | had time, I might give some 
lengthy illustrations to show what 
magnificent saints we have had in 
different phases of human life. Take 
aman like Darwin. Ifthere ever 
was a saint in the history of this 
world, he was one, Born of a rich 
father, inheriting an estate so that, 
if he chose, he was free to follow 
any kind of self-indulgent or selfish 
life that he pleased, and yet from 
the beginning of his young man- 
hood he set himself apart to the 
discovery of God’s truth for the 
benefit of man in one department of 
the intellectual life. Day after day, 
night after night, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, 
from the time he was a young man 
until his hand had ijost its cunning 
and his brain its power, he had 
lived a sainted life. One grand 
object only did he give himself to— 
the patient, humble, earnest, tireless 
investigation of natural truth, 
divine truth, in this department of 
the world. No man that has ever 
lived, perhaps, has rendered a greater 
service to mankind than did he by 
his consecrated, by his sainted life. 

The political world, too, has its 
saints—saints of both kinds. Tweed 
was a saint, Croker is a saint, Quay 
is a saint, and so is Platt —conse- 
crated and set apart, devoting them- 
selves, heart and soul, to the meanest 
and most degraded types ot political 
life, being wrought by this conse- 
cration into the very incarnation of 
that which is selfish, threatening, 
dangerous. They cannot escape 
the transforming influences of that 
to which they give themselves. On 
the other hand, there are men like 


Washington, men like Lincoln, 
Sumner, George William Curtis, 
Theodore Roosevelt. I mention 


them not by any invidious compari- 
son, but because they come to my 
mind, ‘There are hundreds as noble 
—men who are giving themselves 
earnestly and persistently to what 
they believe to be the uplifting of 
our national and political life— 
saints devoted to these noble ends, 
I love to speak, sometimes, of living 
people as saints as well as to expend 
all my praise on the dead ones. I 
believe that, if we praised our living 
friends and workers more, it would 
be better forthe world. I was read- 
ing, only last week, a story of the 
late Dr. Edward Washburn, a devout 
Episcopal cleryman, and how Phillips 
Brooks and Bishop Potter -had 
gathered together with others, and 
were paying devoted tributes to his 
memory. His wife sat listening, 
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with tears streaming down her face. 
At last she said to Bishop Potter, 
when the meeting broke up, “ If you 
loved Edward as you were saying 
you did, why did you not tell him 
that while he was alive ?”’ Let us, 
then, fearlessly name the champions 
of truth and righteousness of today 
and call them saints, no matter 
what their faults and weaknesses, 
or their lapses of wisdom, This 
does not touch the fact that they 
have nobly sainted themselves to 
the service of what is to them the 
highest and grandest ideals, 

So in every department of life 
there are these saints today. A 
profound change has been going on 
as the world has advanced in this 
type of piety. In the old days, 
being a pious man, a religious man, 
a saint, meant to get away from 
the world: today it means getting 
into the world. Saints today are not 
going into the wilderness: they are 
going into the slums, into the college 
settlements, into clubs,  charit- 
able associations, educational institu- 
tions, and influence of every kind. 
Professor Charles Carroll Everett, 
of the Harvard Divinity School, a 
few years ago said something that 
had a profound significance in this 
connection, ‘In the old days,” he 
said, “it was supposed to be enough 
that a man was good ; but today we 
want him to be goed for something.” 
Getting away from the world, being 
negatively good, may be as selfish 
as the most riotous indulgence. The 
man who is merely devoting himself 
to saving his own soul may be as 
mean asthe man who is devoting 
What 
we want men todo is be like God, 
right in the midst of this human life. 
You do not need to leave the world, 
you do not need to leave your occu 
pation in order to be a_ saint, unless 
that occupation is one that has no 
right to exist. If it isan occupa- 
tion which is human and honest, 
and needs to be carried on right, 
there is a place for you to be a saint. 
Do not delude vourself with the idea 
that, if you could only be free from 
where you are, you would be a saint. 
The man or woman who is not a 
saint where he is now would not be 
likely to be one anywhere else. Who 
is the saint? ‘The cobbler who is 
putting in his stitches, doing a good 
piece of work for a fair price, 
rendering a service in that way to 
humanity, if he tries to have good 
and noble thoughts, is a saint right 
there on the bench, and may bea 
great deal more of one than the 
millionaire who does not do any- 
thing because he has inherited a 
large amount of money. 

It is possible in this world to 
consecrate ourselves to the evil and 
the good. Right here let me 
impress upon you that* each one of 
you is under the necessity of being 
asaint. There never lived a man 
or a woman who did not consecrate 
himself or herself to something. 
There is some one thing you love, 
admire, and care for more than any- 
thing else inthe world. What is it? 


himself to ruining his soul. 


Is it a selfish thing? Is it an 
animal thing, is it an intellectual 
thing, a moral thing, a spiritual 
thing? What is it? You are being 


wrought over into the likeness of 
whatever it may be: you cannot 
cheat any one possibly in this 
matter except yourself. People 
gometimes succeed for years in 
cheating themselves in the convic- 
tion that they are better than the 
dominant love and purpose of their 
lives; but they have never cheated 
their neighbors in that way. No 
matter what their pretences may be, 
that which they do love and care 
for reveals itself in life and thought, 


gets itself written in the face and 
carriage and the daily action, so 
that you cannot deceive anybody in 
this world for a great while except 
yourself; and by and by you are 
going to wake up and find that the 
deception, so far as you are con- 
cerned, cannot be permanently 
maintained. 

You must, then, you young men, 
you middle-aged men, you old men 
—you must be saints. You are 
giving yourself now in some direc- 
tions toa dominant love and pur- 
pose ; and the thing you need to 
ask of yourselves is whether that, 
whatever it may be, is a good pur- 
pose, Is it of use to the world, does 
it elevate your own life, is it trans- 
forming you gradually into a nobler 
and higher type of life, or is it day 
by day disintegrating that which is 
finest and bestin you? Is it letting 
you downa little? Is it leaving 
you year by yearona level? Is it 
taking the manhood and woman- 
hood out of you? Which is it? 
You cannot possibly escape the 
inevitable effect. You need not, as 
[ said, leave your home or your 
work. Some of the grandest saints 
in all the world are the mothers who 
have felt in their limitations as 
though they had no opportunity to 
be or to do anything that was 
worthy—mothers lovingly training 
their children, caring for them body, 
mind, and soul, watching over them 
when sick, ministering to them of 
all that is sweet and finest in their 
nature, trying to create a loving 
home atmosphere, so that children 
may be bound to it by ties of affec- 
tion that can never break, however 
far away they may go; mothers who 
have no time to read books, no time 
to attend lectures, no time to culti 
vate the intellectual side of their 
being ; mothers who give and spend 
all that they are on the lives of 
others. 

There is no possibility, friends, 
of a person anything by 
moral and spiritual giving. The 
more you pour out, the more you 
are. These persons are some of 
them the truest and noblest saints 
of the world. They are in obscure 
places. There are saints like Mary 
Livermore, like Dorothea Dix, 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
who have succeeded, because of 
their faithfulness in conspicuous 
positions, in attracting the attention 
and admiration of the world. But 
they are no more saints than those 
who have brought out the same 
qualities and characteristics in the 
obscurest places. I havein mind 
now a woman. In her young wife- 
hood she was burdened and almost 
disheartened by a serious fault of 
character on the part of her husband. 
She bore it bravely, and won and 
conquered it, and transformed him 
into one of the most noble men | 
have ever known. She had a large 
family of children, and gave _ herself 
to them day by day until, when she 
became very old, the crown of white 
hair on her head was not a crown of 
beauty only, but a crown of glory 
and victory. You could see in her 
face and smile the distinctness of 
the character which had grown 
slowly under this process of self- 
devotion to others. I have in mind, 
too, an old man who, through a 
series of misfortunes, lost his 
property, and passed through illness 
and every other kind of trouble 
until he was prostrated almost in 
the dust. With a large family of 
children around him, he struggled 
in the midst of poverty for years, 
hardly sleeping more than four 
hours out of the twenty-four, work- 
ing late and early, tired and strug- 
gling until, in his old age, his hands 


losing 
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northern Italy, but the climate is 
much more genial on account of the 
greater dryness of the atmosphere. 
he abundant ozone in the air, pro- 
duced by the exhalation of turpen- 
tine from the long leaf pine, is a 
specific for the cure of diseases of 
the throat and lungs. The odor of 
the pines of every variety is well 
known to be curative of these di- 
seases, but the long leaf pine is de 
clared by eminent authority to be 
the greatest healing agent among 
them. No case of consumption was 
ever known to originate in this 
locality.” Many cases have been 
arrested and cured by residence, 
temporary or permanent, in the 
midst of the remarkably favorable 
conditions which are here supplied. 

In the healthiest part of this fa 
vored region a site has been care 
fully selected and the new town of 
Pinehurst has been established. It 
is six miles west of Southern Pines 
on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
with which it will be connected by 
a line of electric cars ; 
cess of construction. 


now in pro 

The town has been laid out under 
the plans of the eminent firm of land 
scape architects, Olmstead Olmsted 
& Eliot, and the planting of 


many 
thousands of trees and 


shrubs will 


be made under their direction and 
supervision. 

Che owner of the property has 
built a fine hotel, a Casino, and 


twenty houses of various sizes and 


styles.“ ‘These will all be supplied 
with pure water from the street 
mains, They will be lighted with 


incandescent electric lamps \ 
complete system of sanitary sewer 
established. All the 
plastered inside, and 
painted outside, and in every way 
substantially built, from designs of 
3urr & Sise and other Boston archi 
tects. 


age has been 
houses are 


These houses will be rented entire, 
or in suites of rooms for light house 
keeping, or in single rooms. They 
will be comfortably furnished 
throughout. A single room, fur- 
nished, may be had for $1.50 per 
week, upward, and table board will 
be furnished at the Casino at a low 
price. A bakery will furnish bread, 
etc., and a store will furnish supplies 
at low prices. The milk will be ob- 
tained from a carefully selected herd 
of cows belonging to the proprietor. 
Fire-wood for open fires and stoves 
will be delivered at small cost. A 
boarding house will be open for 
those who do not care to go out for 
their meals. 

Croquet and tennis grounds will 
be constructed with such care as to 
satisfy the most expert players. An 
excellent family physician has al- 
ready located here, and competent 
teachers have been secured. Charges 
for tuition will be moderate. ‘There 
will be provided also facilities for 
attending Union Church services. 
A private telephone service connects 
Pinehurst with the neighboring 
towns, Southern Pines, Aberdeen, 
and Carthage. The houses will be 
ready for occupancy December 1st. 

It is intended that Pinehurst shall 
become an ideal home for rest and 
recuperation. Nature has provided 
the best possible conditions of cli- 
mate and sanitation. The proprietor 
of the village will spare no pains to 
maintain these in the highest state 
of efficiency. He will also provide 
ample opportunity for recreation 
and congenial social intercourse. 
The property will, therefore, remain 
under private control, and no land 
or houses will be for sale. 

Mr. Hubbard, at twenty-five Bea- 
con street, will gladly give further 
information to all applicants. 
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THE GREAT CHINAMAN 


Li HuNnG-CHANG By Prof. R. K. Doug 
las. New York: Frederick Warne & Co 


Many have taken in hand the task 
of interpreting China and the Chi- 
nese to the western world but there 
has been a great deal more ‘darken- 
ing of counsel’by the majority of 
such writers than of accurate de- 
scription. It is the fashion to get 
all the work and trade out of the 
Chinese, and then to berate them 
for being so stupid as not to be like 
us. We profess that one of our 
principles is to ‘love our enemies,’ 
but we should be ashamed to be 
caught practising it. John China 
man knows this perfectly. He sees 
through our pretences and sighs 
(not often but deeply) “ Ah! they 
are to be pitied, they have never 
been favored by Heaven with Sages 
like Confucius to teach them morals 
and manners. They will improve in 
the course of ages—if Heaven wills 
it.” Wethink this sort of pitying 
philosophy simply exasperating. So 
it is and so to the Chinese is our 
lofty assumption of superiority to all 
the earth. We are ready enough to 
assert “they didn’t know everything 
down in Judee,” how should they ? 
They did not speak English, make 
‘rings,’ syndicates, or laws against 
sending scurrilous post-cards—and 
King Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of our exquisite 
fups of this year of grace 1895. 


For drawing a portrait of Li Hung- 
Chang, the writer, has at least one 
disqualification—he despises him and 
his country. On the other hand 
Prof. Douglas has lived in China 
and read extensively in Chinese lit- 
erature. Moreover, he has_ paid 
special attention to the sorrows and 
desperate struggles of the Chinese 
during the great Tai-Ting rebellion, 
and to the relations of the East and 
West during the last 50 years. 
Hence we have in this book a great 
deal of valuable information on 
many important questions, as well 
as a masterly presentation of almost 
all that can at present be known of 
China’s ablest statesman. And 
though this sketch fails to do full 
justice to the splendid literary at- 
tainments and administrative capac- 
ity of the Viceroy Li, it does give 
ample evidence of his untiring in- 
dustry, remarkable keenness, patriot- 
ism, and force of character. Those 
who ignorantly discourse of the lack 
of ability manifested by the poor 
emigrant from Canton — who does 
his work well and curses no one— 
should read Prof. Douglas’s book 


and givejthemselves a chance of dis- 
covering that there is still some tal- 
ent left in much abused Cathay. 

F. Huperty JAMES, 


AMONG THE SAMOYADS. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND. 
George Jackson. 
& Co, 


By Frederick 
New York: Macmillan 


Beyond its natural interest, this 
book has somewhat of value, be- 
cause it is a guage of the report we 
may expect from Mr. Jackson, of 
his operations in Franz Josef Land. 
At this moment, Mr. Jackson is 
forth on what is perhaps the most 
promising expedition yet despatched 
to find the North Pole. The great 
Frozen Land is the narrative of a 
remarkable preliminary journey 
made by Mr. Jackson, with the view 
of testing various kinds of clothing 
and equipment. ‘The region he 
chose was the tundra-country in the 
north of Russia. During the win- 
ter of ’93,-'94, Mr. Jackson lived 
with the Samoyads. He had him- 
self transported to Habarovna in 
the autumn. ‘There he lived with 
the natives—except for the rather 
short season when he was occupied 
in exploring the island of Waigatz 
—till October. With the annual 
migration of the natives the Eng- 
lishman started to the southwest, 
over the tundra-country. I!is jour- 
nal is a record of severe discomforts, 
but not of thrilling escapes from 
perils. The region is appallirg in 
its desolateness. ‘Nothing that I 
know,” says Mr. Jackson,” can equal 
the dreariness and solitude of the 
Tundra. Mile after mile, as you 
travel, there is no break fn the mo- 
notony of this great frozen land, 
everywhere is snow, everywhere the 
vast white plains. In the perspec- 
tive of distance the very ridges meet 
into the generai level... . There is 
scarcely the cry of a single bird to 
break upon theear in this untenanted 
wilderness; the very streams are 
motionless masses of ice. Track 
there is none.... “In a storm.... 
“The snow drives and the wind 
shrieks and you are _ suddenly 
wrapped in a furious cloud of whirl- 
ing snow. The eye cannot pierce it, 
and the antlers of the cowering deer 
on the utmost limit of your land- 
scape... . You raise the poles of the 
choom [the Samoyad skin tent | and 
after a supper on ‘some frozen flesh, 
compose yourself to sleep.” Mr. 
Jackson’s journey took place in 
winter; in supper the tundra is 
chiefly mud. Over the frozen des- 
ert, with his Samoyad friends, the 
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explorer journeyed through eighteen 
degrees of longitude to Arkhangel, 


and from Arkhangel he travelled 
around the White Sea north into 
Lapland. He had no very severe 


temperatures to endure; the lowest 
recorded was—36.5 Farenheit. In 
Franz Josef Land, by this time, he 
has probably experienced fiercer cold. 
Still, thirty-six below zero is cola 
enough to test clothes. Mr. Jack 
son found thatthe Samoyad militza 

a long reindeer coat, belted at the 
waist and puffed out above the belt, 
to furnish an ‘air space’—a perfect 
garment. He has adopted it for his 
Arctic venture. Whether it is bet- 
ter than the ‘Avolatah’ and ‘Armi- 
dah’ of tne North Greenland Eski- 
mos, those garments that Lieutenant 
Peary found so admirable, is ques 


tionable. Probably it is more cum- 
brous; perhaps being longer it is 
warmer, 


Mr. Jackson decided not to 
reindeer in Franz Josef Land. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the 
reindeer, but points out that provis 
ions for him would be lacking in the 
far north. Instead he has taken 
dogs, for which he can always get 
food from the nearest seal or bear. 
The most interesting parts of the 


use 


book—and in general the most uni 
versally interesting part of most 
tales of exploration, are they not? 


—are the author’s descriptions of 
the natives. ‘The Samoyad is clearly 
described by Mr. Jackson, though 
the bits of description are not syste 
matically arranged. 

“If | were asked to 
Samoyad people ina word,” 
Mr. Jackson, ‘‘l should certainly use 
the word ‘dirty,’ but it would be only 
fair to add a second word, and that 
would be honest.” He might have 
said this too of the Whale sound 
Eskimos. Like the Eskimos the 
Samoyads are not tall; the average 
man measured by the explorer was 
5 feet 1% inches; the average 
woman was 4 feet 9 5-g inches. Ex- 
cept for the elements introduced by 
the reindeer, and the accessibility 
—however difficult—of civilization 
these nations do not materially 
differ in manners and customs from 
other inhabitants of the Arctic re- 
gions. Their language, however, 
is altogether different from any dia- 
lect of Eskimo. 

The book has been edited by Mr. 
Arthur ‘ontefiore. The editor has 
added historical foot notes, a col- 
lection of Samoyad folk-tales and an 
account of Mr. Jackson’s plans for 
his present expedition. 

On the whole the impression of 
Mr. Jackson that one derives from 
this book increases one’s confidence 
in his ability. He is evidently 
good sportsman, a fairly careful ob- 
server, a powerful man and a perse- 
vering worker. Doubtless his Arctic 
report will be even better worth 
reading than this, his preliminary 
narrative. 


the 


says 


describe 


A. W, VY. 


A VIKING STORY. 

THE Lasr oF THE VIKINGS. A _ book for 
Boys. By Captain Charles Young. With 
iNustrations by ]. Williamson. London: 
George Bell and Sons. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co 


The last of the Vikings is a su- 
perb book in all of its appointments 
—typography, make-up and illustra- 
tions; and its author, Captain 
Young, has presented a stirring 
story of warlike times and stalwart 
men. His hero, Harald Sigurdsson, 
was a real person in an age invested 
with legend and tradition, and as 


far as possible the author has made 
his story conform to historical lines, 
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drawing his information from most 
trustworthy authorities, with the 
minor details skilfully. supplied in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the times. The volume is an in- 
spiring one, for it has a noble ideal 
in the light of existing manners; 
and it is a truthful picture ; it teems 
with adventures and it permits to 
the reader no possible dull moment. 
It will be read not only by the boys, 
to whom it is addressed, but by 





scholars and students, and all who 
have knowledge or sympathy with 
these distant ancestors of ours. Its 


blemish is a style in the earlier 
chapters which seems a bit stilted, 
one which makes evident the exces 
sive care of the author in the sele« 

tion of his words; but the absorbing 
interest in the adventures of Harald 
and his Varangians overshadows it, 
if it really persists throughout the 
story. Whether viewed as a book 
of adventure, of travel in strange 


sole 


lands, or as a bit of ancient history, 
The Last of the Vikings is an un 
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qualified success. illustrations 


by Mr. J. 
praise. 
MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
By Stanley J. Weyman. New 
Longmans, Green & Co 


FROM THE 
FRANCE 
York: 

CHRONICLES OF 
Anthony Hope. 
ton & Co, 


ANTONIO By 
York: D Apple- 


CouNT 
New 


the 
bloody for 


are tales in 
fashion of the deeds, 

most part, of ancient 
Both indicate the rising 
among writers to achieve 
ments, rather than emotions. Both 
are written in what is a more or less 
clever imitation of the 
diction of Queen Anne's illustrious 

subjects. Here the analogy between 

the books ends; the first deals with 

the wiles of a clean diplomat, the 

second with the murders, in battle 

and elsewhere, of a noble ruffian. 

Mr. Weyman has drawn living be- 

ings, and an historical background ; 

Mr. Hope’s hero is as abstract as 

Roderigo, the Cid, and his scenes 

might have been English rather than 

Italian, for all the local atmosphere 

they have, 

The tales, taken ‘From the Me- 
moirs of a Minister of France,’ are 
built upon incidents that are merely 
noted in the remarkable memoirs of 
the Duc de Sully, Minister of Fi- 
nance under Henry of Navarre. Mr. 
Weyman has resuscitated M. de 
Sully’s mummies of courtiers—as 
unmistakable in their personalities 
as the mummy of Rameses II, and 
about as dry—and made of them 
living beings His stories are not 
great pieces of fiction, nor are they 
unimpeachable history, but they are 
cleverly constructed, interesting 
tales. 

Mr. Hope’s book is not valuable 
for either plot or character-drawing. 
He has made no attempt to con- 
struct a plot. His hero exhibits 
three emotions, the lust of battle, 
the love of a lady, and a fine sense 
of honor. His villain exhibits one: 
hatred. Mr. Hope has told in spir- 
ited style the stories of several very 
bloody combats. It is in the vigor 
of these descriptions that the value 
of the book lies. But at his best the 
author is not as convincing as he is 
in his ‘society’ books. 

It seems that in our eagerness to 
get away from studies of morbid 
human beings we have gone too far. 
It is sadly to be apprehended that 
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Critics of fiction are 
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opening their arms to them; are 
heralding with joy the triumph of 
the ‘romantic’ school. But let us 
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not go toextremes. Is the tale ofa 
wooden man, endowed by an author 
with oneemotionsovery much greater 


art than the description of a degen 


erate’s hysteria? Is the prisoner of 
Zenda a greater book than, for ex 


ample, Sienckiewicx’s Without Dog 
ma? 

Let us not be 
about the Romantic 
novelists thateveryone 


too enthusiastic 
Those 
acknowledges 
Chackeray, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Balzac, were concerned 
rather with the characters of men 
than with their deeds. 
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THE MusHrRooM C 
mond, 
Boston : 


AVE By Evelyn Ray 
Illustrations by Victor A. Searles. 
Roberts Brothers, 

The Mushroom Cave isa romance; 
no one could possibly think it any- 
thing else. In certain of its features 
it seems adapted to the tastes of 
the young, but in certain others it 
appeals to those of maturer years. 
It deals with quite a number of char 
acters, each of which departs widely 
from those types which we meet in 
the daily round of ordinary life. 
There is an aged scientist whose ab- 
sence of mind throws that of Sir 
Isaac Newton not merely into the 
shade but into the most profound 
depths of Cimmerian darkness ; and 
a maid of all work, whose lachrymal 
glands are eternally active, and who 
has supported without their knowl- 


edge the poor and proud family 
which employs her, leaving only 


when her slender bank balance is 
exhausted. 

Then there is a retired circus man- 
ager who travels over the country, 
with a bald eagle as a companion, 
in a phaeton drawn by a zebra ; and 
there are two sixteen year old chil- 
dren whose knowledge of the world 
when the story opens can be ex- 
pressed only algebraically with the 
minus sign. 

With these characters and a num- 
ber of minor ones the story goes on, 
developing every possible phase of 
misfortune and ill-luck. The entire 
family capital when the servant 
leaves is a dime, which the boy 
spends fora picnic; the family is 
poisoned with toadstool stew; the 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The American Book Co. of New 
York has just issued two new vol- 
umes for the use of English students 
of French, the Academic French 
Course by, Prof. Antoine Muzzarelli, 
and Cunses et Légendes by Prof. H. A. 
Guerber. The former volume is 
adapted to the needs of advanced 
pupils, beginning as it does witha 
consideration of the subjunctive 
mood, and passing on to the inflec- 
tions of verbs, the idioms to be used 
in connection with certain of the 
verbs, other idioms, and a_ general 
review of the preceding studies. 
\ portion of the book is devoted to 
a series of reading and _ translation 
exercises entitled A Trip to Paris, 
exercises which are couched in the 
phrases which one would use in every 
day life. For the t 
who desire a still 


students 
better knowledge 
of the language, an appendix is 
added which presents supplemen 
tary syntax. The volume 
is fitted in every way to the needs 
of the advanced student. 


use of 


rules of 


The second book, which is entitled 
Contes et Li gendes is the 
the series upon which Prof, Guerber 


second of 
is engaged. It is a collection of 


legends and fairy tales and is in 
tended as an introduction to French 
literature rather: than as a model of 
stvle. It includes than a 
score of charming little stories, some 
of them current in France, others 
original in Germany, Scandinavia of 
the East, which have been selected 


with care by this eminent authority 


more 


in folk lore. The volume will have 
a large scope outside of the educa 
tional institutions for which it has 


been especially prepared. 

rhe Miss Helen H. 
Gardener’s recent volumes of sketches 
that a tenth edition 
has been necessary of A Thoughtless 
Yes, and a fourth edition of Pushed 
Hands. Each volume 
presents ten or a dozen short stories, 
of which has a moral in the 
social or business world of today. 
One represents the hardships which 
employees of great corporations are 
obliged to undergo, and the lack of 
sympathy and support by their in- 
stitution in times of trouble; quite 
a number have heredity as the 
motif of the story; while others take 
for their texts social problems, and 
discuss them in the open manner 
which is so characteristic of this 
authoress. The sketches are pleas- 
antly written, and are issued by the 
Arena Publishing Co. of Boston. 


success of 


has been such 


by Unseen 


each 





MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember will contain among other 
features three short stories of ex- 
ceptional quality: In Harvest Time, 
by A. M. Ewell, The Apparition of 
Gran’ther Hill, by Rowland E. 
Robinson, and The Face of Death, 
by L. Dougall. There will also be 
an installment of Gilbert Parker’s 
serial The Seats of the Mighty, and 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The 
Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain is 
concluded. No recent series of 
papers in the Atlantic has attracted 
more wide attention than George 
Birkbeck Hill’s A Talk over Auto- 
graphs. The fifth and last of the 
series appears in this issue. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s contribution bears the sug- 
gestive title After the War, and is 
quite as readable as his other 
delightful studies of Japan. A 
feature of importance will be a paper 
by Walter Mitchell on The Future 
of Naval Warfare, which is a timely 
discussion of the future use- 
fulness of the world’s perfected 
navies. With theautumn season we 
find that Mr. Peabody, in his An 
Architect’s Vacation, journeys to 






Italy, and discusses The Italian 
Renaissance. Woodrow Winslow 
writes of Walter Bagehot, and con- 
tributes a readable paper under the 
title A Literary Politician. The 
educational paper of the issue is At 
the Parting of the Ways, a timely 
and an interesting article upon the 
physical education of women in 
college. Poems, Book Reviews, and 
the usual departments complete the 
issue, 


The cheerful unwrinkled face of 
Lincoln, in the prime of manhood, 
which serves as frontispiece to Mc- 
Clure’s for November, is an interest- 
ing contribution to Lincoln portrait- 
ure. This picture is the earliest 
portrait of Lincoln and isfrom a 
daguerreotype owned by his son 
Robert ‘I’. Lincoln, It was taken at 
least twelve years before any other 
known portrait. This is not, how- 
ever, exclusively a Lincoln number 
of McClure’s, ‘There is a bunch of 
letters from Robert Louis Stevenson 
friend, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, describing his daily literary 
lite in Samoa. An introduction by 
Mr. Colvin and some pictures of 
Stevenson and his family accompany 
the letters Mr. George EK. Pond, 
in an article on the new commander 
of the army, Major-General Miles, 
tells the story of a soldier who was 
in the hardest of the _ fighting, 
throughout the civil war, and then 
in the most toilsome and hazardous 
of the indian campaigns. The rise 
of Mr. Richard Croker, from a 
penniless ward ‘heeler’ the 
opulent ‘boss’ of Tammany, main 
taining establishments in 
New York and London, and support 
ing one of the costliest racing-stables 
in the world—is described in a 
paper by FE. J. Edwards. Octave 
Thanet supplies a merry ‘Thanks- 
giving story; Anthony Hope tells 
how the charms of the Princess Osra, 
in the indifferent miller of Hofbau, 
for once met a man they could not 
subdue; and Rudyard Kipling 
relates a tale of love and adventure 
above the Arctic Circle. 


to his closest 


to be 


princely 


NOTES. 

This letter from Dr. William 
Copley Winslow expiains itself. 

To the Editors of the Boston Commonwealth: 

As the paragraph in ‘Notes’ in 
your journal of October 1g may 
give your readers a misconception 
of my inspiration in furnishing the 
October number of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography 
(published by the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society ) a criticism of Dr. Fiske’s 
History of the United States for 
Schools, allow me to state my posi- 
tion, 

In the April number Hon. William 
Wirt Henry (grandson of Patrick 
Henry) had criticised Dr. Fiske’s 
omissions and errors respecting the 
history of Virginia, while commend- 
ing, asI do in my review, many 
things in the book. I cannot quote 
from Mr. Henry’s private letter to 
me; suffice it to say that a very 
eminent man of our state wrote Mr. 
Henry upon Mr. Fiske’s statements 
elsewhere touching Old Dominion 
history. Hence it came about that 
the special review in question by me 
was written; and a copy of the 
magazine is in the Boston Athen- 
aeum. 

Singularly the same mail that 
brought the COMMONWEALTH con- 
tained a line froma stranger, who is 
president of a State Historical So- 
ciety (not Virginia) thanking me 
‘for your able vindication of Gov. 
Winslow. He deserves a place 
among the great chiefs.” 

I quote my closing paragraphs: 

‘‘That greatest naval event on the 
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Important Books 
The Story of Spain 


By Epwarp Everert HaLe and Susan 
HALE. 12mo, pp. xx.—407. $1.50. 


“This volume bears all the well-known marks 
of the Hale grace of diction and exceptional 
ability to state facts clearly and forcibly.’’—Aan- 
sas City Times : 

‘ The book is singularly free from prejudice, it 
is remarkably fresh and bright, and it deserves a 
place in every popular library.”’— Boston Beacon. 


The Story of Mexico 


By Susan HALE. Fully illustrated. 
Pp. xvii—428 = $1.50. 

** One of the most fascinating of the ‘Story of the 
Nations’ Series is that most recently published 
~Miss Susan Hale’s ‘Story of Mexico.’ It is a 
dificult matter to write Mexico's history, but its 
story is one of the most charming ones. There 
are wonderful legends and traditions borne out 
by colossal ruins of splendid palaces, in which 
dwelt the luxurious rulers of the country. There 
are thrilling tales of conquest and bravery. 

is not too much to say that nowhere else within 
the same compass will be found so clear, accurate, 
vivid, and at the same time so thoroughly com- 
prehensive a narrative of Mexico’s past combined 
with a description of her future.” —Boston Traveller. 


The Story of Boston 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, author of ‘* Story of 
Rome,” etc. With numerous illustrations 
and maps. 8vo. $1.75. 

**Mr. Gilman is thoroughly at home and fully in 
love with his theme. A glow of enthusiasm per- 
vades the volume . As fascinating as anythin 
in politics or war are his pictures of private anc 
social life.”’"—Crtic. 

** The excellence of Mr. Gilman's work is the 
grasp with which he has unified the myriad per- 
sons, interests, and details of the early colonial 
life and the picturesqueness and power with which 
he briefly depicts these men of our heroic age.”’ 
The Christian Union. 

* Here is a work which must interest all Ameri- 
cans, for the history, especially the early history, 
of Boston is the history of their country.”’ Boston 


Sir John Falstaff 


The Trial of Sir John Falstaff, in which the 
Fat Knight is permitted to attorney his 
case. By A. M. F. RANDOLPH. 

Cloth, 12mo, pp. xvi and 295. $1.50. 

“A most delightful book--a book that Shake- 
speare readers will want to read more than once.” 
Shakespeariana, New York. 

“‘Itis one of the brighest, most enjoyable, and 
adequate Shakespearian expositions we have seen 
for many a day.”’—/dependent, New York 


8vo. 


own 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price 


G. P. PUTNAI1’S SONS, 


Publishers, 27 & 290 West 23d St., New York. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING — 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, exh cher edaon 


Laildings unsurpassed |or comfort and he :ith, I'wenty- 
five acres—twelve iu grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and oe course of study; also preparatory 
and epticns:. ear commences Sept. 11 18%, Apply to 
IDA 0, ALLEN, Principat, Bradford Mase 








HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

-hemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given fn pore 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Bay 
Street, Copley Square. 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 
President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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READER AT HOME. 
If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 


for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 





Epwarp E. HALE. 
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high seas in the War for the Union, 
the combat between the Kearsage 
and the Alabama, and that supreme 
ly momentous naval incident, the 
battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, as described by Fiske, 
entirely omits to name either of the 
two commanders in both contests! 
all of them brave men, and two of 
them, from Fiske’s standpoint, pa- 
triots of the truest dye. His incon 

sistency is shown from the fact that 
in the various portrayals of naval 
battles from the Revolution down, 
he names the respective captains, 
and sometimes gives their portraits. 
He heaps glory upon Ericsson, the 
inventor of the Monitor, as ‘among 
the great men who saved the Union 
and freed the slaves,’ and prints his 
likeness ‘from the unique marble 
bust modeled from life by Kneeland, 
and now in my possession in my 
house at Cambridge.’* Worden, who 
helped to complete the Monitor, to 
be in time to meet its terrible oppo 

nent, and who so dextrously handled 
it, receiving severe wounds, is not so 
much as named by Fiske, who, of 
course, overlooks Winslow, of the 
Kearsage (Here read what he 
endorses of Winslow and Worden in 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography.) In that ‘utterly unjusti 

fiable’ transaction, the taking of 
Mason and Slidell from the Trent, 
he twice particularizes the Federal 
commander. 

“Simple want of space prevents 
further illustration of the inconsist 
ency of Fiske in his compressions. 
No matter how much he knows, how 
inspiring it isto hear him lecture, 
how instructive are his portrayals, if 
he fails here, it is a vital defect 
especially in a text book for our 
Southern and Northern boys and 
girls who are entitled to impartially 
know, not only the facts but the 
Factors by name, in the making or 
‘saving’ of our nation. It seems 
almost incredible that Dr. Fiske 
does not know that an eguifable and 
uniform compression in such a book 
as his, possessing many merits, is a 
virtue indispensable to its truth-tell- 
ing mission to our youth. For Dr. 
F. A. Hill’s addenda we have only 
words of praise, To him Dr. Fiske 
owes much that goes to make his 
history useful in many ways.” 

In the beginning of my somewhat 
lengthy review, in which I deal with 
facts and authorities largeiy, | 
asked — 

“Does he, ‘a professional hand’ (his pref- 
ace) pursue a uniform consistency in ‘so 
much compression?” If he fails in such con- 
sistency, particularly if he presents to his 
readers the actorsin less important events 
than those in which he omits the actor’s 
names, he lays himself open to the charge 
of being unfair. or of exercising a bad judg- 
ment, or of doing hurried work. Not the 
least charm or usefulness of any historical 
writing consists in the presentation of both 
facts and factors. Dr. Fiske will heartily 
endorse this remark, as witness his admirable 
grouping of men and events ‘in the making 
of the government,’ on page 250.”"" 

With Robert Beverly Hale’s pre- 
cious line in your journal of today I 
close. : 


There is no life’s companion like the 
Truth. 


Wa. C. WrINsLow. 
Boston, October 19, 1895. 


A correspondent of the Advertiser, 
evidently writing in good faith 
speaks of “the letter of Cotton 
Mather,” in which he wrote that “a 
shipload of pestiferous Quakers is 


*Notwithstanding ‘extreme compression”’ 
see also such very personal notes, occupying 
more than half a page of the book, on pp. 
‘207 and 370. 


nearing our shores,” and advised 
that the vessel be captured and the 
Quakers taken to Barbadoes and 
soldas slaves. This Christian man 
signed the letter“ Yours in the bowels 
of Christ, Cotton Mather.” 

Every time this story is repeated, 
it is necessary to say again that it 
is utterly untrue. The letter referred 
to is wholly modern written asa 
play of fancy, and Cotton Mather 


had no more todo with it than the 
Advertiser. 
Harvard College library has 


Pope’s own copy of the first edition 
of the essay on Man, with his own 
MS. alterations. 

In the first of these he changes 
the first line, so that it reads 


“ Awake my St. John” 
where it did read 


* Awake my L.zlius.” 


In the poem itself, at the sth 
chapter of the 2nd epistle, the 
famous line 
** As to be hated, needs but to be seen ;” 


is virtually borrowed from Dryden's 
Hind and Panther 


“ For truth has such a force and such a mien 
That to be loved needs only to be seen ” 


Owen Freetham had said, a hun- 
dred years before 


* Vice is of such a toady complexion that 
cannot but teach the 
hate; so loathsome when she is seen in her 
own ugly dress, that like aman fallen in a 
pit before us, she gives us warning to avoid 
the danger.” 


she choose soul to 


[tis notgenerally remembered that 
Walter Scott took the name 
dust, from an old book, meant to be 


Dryas 


humorous, by Edmund Sayton. The 
title is: 
Wit Revived; London, 1660, 12 mo 


Published under the name of Asdrvyasdust 


Toss yofacan 


[t was probably a sort of Joe Mil- 
ler. 

The Pilot Publishing Company, 
Boston, will issue in a few days the 
second volume of Katherine E. 
Conway's Family Sitting Room 
Series. It isentitled Making Friends 
and Keeping Them. The first 
volume, A Lady and Her Letters, is 
now in its second edition, 


The Latest Books. 
FICTION. 


A Bid for Fortune. By Guy 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 

Adrift in the City. By Horatio Alger, 
Jr. Philadelphia: Henry F. Coates & Co 
Boston: for sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

A Gentleman Vagabond. By F. Hopkin 
son Smith. Boston: Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 
$1.25. 

A Question of Faith. By L. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 

A Victorian Anthology, 1837-1895. Edited 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston : 
Hoaghton, Mifflin & Co, $2.50. 

Berenicia. By Amelia E. Barr. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: 
sale by Damrell & Upham. 

Contes et Légendes. By H. A. Guerber. 
New York: The American Book Co. 60 
cts. 

Cousin Anthony & I. By Edward Sand- 
ford Martin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Frowzle the Runaway. 


Boothby 


50 cts 


Dougall. 
$1.25. 


New 
for 


By Lily F. Wes- 


selhoeft. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Goostie. By H. Carrie Hyde. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 50 cts. 

In the Okefenokee. By Louis Pendle- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Little Miss Phoebe Gay. By Helen 


Dawes Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $1.00. 
Miss Jerry. By Alexander Black. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home, _By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2 oo. 

The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 
sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.00. 

The Chain of Gold. By Standish 
O'Grady. New York: Dodd. Mead & Co. 
Boston : for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
$1.25. 


















































































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The Crooked Siick. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. New York : Macmillan & Co. 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25 
The Mushroom Cave. By Evelyn Ray 
mond. Roberts Bros. $1.50 
Sir Quixote of the Moors. By John 
Beechan, New York : Henry Hult & Co 
Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham 
Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost New York : D 
Appleton & Co 52.00 
Wilmot’s Child By Atey Nyne 


Bos- 


Soston : 


New 


York: Dodd Mead & ¢ 75 cts 
POETRY. 
Juvenilia. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston : for 


sale by Damrell & Upham. 45 cts 
3 Edith M 


In the Young World By 
Thomas. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & C: 
$1.50. 

Skeleton Leaves. By Hedley Peck 
(new edition) New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The Lady of Shalott By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. ‘New York: Macmillan & Co 
Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham. 
45 cts 

ESSAYS. 

Anima Poetx From the unpublished 

notebooks of Samuel Taylor ¢ oleridge 


Hartley Coleridge. $2.50 
American Litera 


Edited by Ernest 


Children’s Stories in 


ture By Henrietta Christian Wright. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons Boston : 

for sale by Damrell & Upham $1.25 
Little Rivers By Henry Van Dyk 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 

Miscellaneous Studies. By Walter Pater 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 


sale by Damrell & Upham, $1.75 
The Art of Living By Robert Grant. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, B West Cline- 
dinst and W H. Hyde. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
rRAVEI!I 
Constantinople hy F. Marion Craw 
ford New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters By 
Miss Martha Finley New York Dod 
Mead & Co. $1.25 
This Goodly Frame Th kart ] 
Francis Tiffany Boston: Houg , Mit 
flin & Co $1.5 
Witch Winnie at Versailles By Eliza 
beth W. Champney New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co. $1.5 
HISTORY 
Abraham Lincoln's Speeches By L. I 


New York: Dodd. Mead & 


Boston: for 


Chittenden 
Co 


sale by Damrell & Up 

ham 
A History of Greece By Philip Van 
Ness Myers, L. H. 1). Boston: Ginn & Co. 


During the Civil War in 
United States of America. By Eben 
Scott Boston: Houghton, 


Reconstruction 
the 
Greenough 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Emperor Napoleon III By Pierre 
De Lano. ‘Translated from the French by 
Helen Hunt Johnson, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Boston: for sale by De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co. $1.25 


<5 


$2.00 


SCIENCE 


Darwin and After Darwin. By George 


John Romanes, M. A., L.L.D., F. R. S 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co 
$1.50 

Food Products of the World. By Mary 


E. Green, M. D. 
World. 

Inmates of My House and Garden. By 
Mrs. Brightwen. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Boston: for sale by Damrell & Up- 
ham. $1.25. 


Chicago: The Hotel 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Book About Fans. By M. A. Flory and 
Mary Cadwalader Jones. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Boston: for sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. $2.50 

Country Pastimes for Boys. 
derson Graham. New York: 
Green & Co. 

Natural Music Primer. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 
American Book Co. In 6 vols. 
30 cts. 

Occasional and Immemorial 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D.. LL. D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Our Common Speech. By Gilbert M. 
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instruments from the weather, that 
it be provided with a slit or opening 
through which to view the stars, 
that the dome as a whole be capable 
of movement so that the slit can be 
presented to any quarter of the 
heavens, that the cover of the slit 
be readily removable, and chat the 
construction of the whole be such 
that the interi 
may quickly 


} 


sservatory 


yroithe o 


issume the same tem 


perature as the outside air. Of 
course, the architect and the carpen 
ter and the roofer combined have 


alwavs been able to get up some 


composite affair for the housing of 


the telescope ; a construction which 
even in moderate sized domes is fig 


ired by tons in weight; which may 


be moved about ina horizontal di 
rection by means of a winch or dif- 
ferential gear, employing occasion- 
ally an engine; and some kind of 
shutter has always been provided, 
which with more or less difficulty 
can be persuaded to move aside and 
uncover the slit so that the observer 
may see the stars. But the difficulties 
of the problem are such that, as with 
women when it is question of the 
construction of a bathing suit or 
one for the mountains, the prospect- 
ive user must be his own inventor 
and model the thing according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

Nor has the outcome been always 
of the most successful nature ; for, 
as in mountain dresses, so in domes, 
a volume could be written about 
the woes of those who are their own 
architects. In fact, a book has been 
written, a very interesting one, by 
Lieut. Winterhalter of Washington, 
in which different models of domes 
are pictured and discussed. 

At the old Naval Observatory in 
Washington, in the dome which 
sheltered the great equatorial, the 
shutter was altogether discarded 
and a sheet of white cotton cloth 
was made to doduty instead, with 
tolerably satisfactory results. Yet 
one would hardly accept a dome as 
finished in which the slit was closed 
in this manner, and ina climate of 
snow and ice it would be highly un- 
satisfactory. A somewhat similar 
device was adopted by Mr. Percival 
Lowell at his observatory at Flag- 
staff last year, a dropping curtain 
with spreader-sticks, not unlike 
those in use with the curtains of 
some of our electric cars. At New 
Haven there is a spindle set on the 
highest point of the dome, and at 
the base there is outside of the dome 
a short track, the arc of acirclea 
little larger than a great circle of 
the dome, and on this track a piece- 
of-pie-shaped shutter rolls away, its 
pivot being the pintle at the top. 
Thus there is exposed a slit which 
is wide at the base and nothing at 
the top. The form has some disad- 
vantages—friction, lack of weather- 
proof qualities, and difficulty in 
viewing the zenith, for the slit does 
not extend to this point. Of course, 
both telescope and slit may be put 
into positions the combination of 
which will give the zenith, but this 
may occasion quite a little manceuv- 
ring. 

The great institutions of Europe 
are by no means free from difficul- 
ties in the construction of their 
domes. At Nice the shutter is split 





in two vertically,and half of it moves 
in one direction and the other half 
in the opposite. lo effect this, two 
sets of rails are necessary, one right 
and left at the very top of the dome 
and tangent to it, and the other at 
the base. Upon these rails the 
great shutters move, slowly and with 
demand for much power. Then, 
again, the leaves of the shutters, 
projecting far out from the surface 
of the dome, expose large surfaces 
to the wind and demand strength of 
construction, which adds to the other 
difficulties of the case. Nice is not 
the only observatory in Europe 
which has difficulty with its dome ; 
it will be found that all of the large 
ones are clumsy and serve their pur- 
poses at great inconvenience. 

Nor is it with the great domes 
that there is trouble. Che 
amateur astronomer, with a six or an 


alone 


eight inch telescope to house, has 
still the problem of how to do it at 
moderate cost and in an efficient 
manner. \ dome, say of eight or 
ten feet diameter, with stout wooden 
ribs sheathed with wood and covered 
with metal, becomes formidable not 
only in cost but in weight, and a 
ton or more of material may very 
readily be stowed away in one of 
these, as it is in the dome covering 
the six-inch equatorial at Harvard. 
It is true that many attempts have 
been made to overcome these diffi- 
culties. Observatories have been 
made with sliding roofs, with cone 
shaped domes like candle extin 
guishers, and with numerous other 
contrivances, each according to the 
ingenuity of its owner, and to this 
day the solution of the problem has 
been by no means a satisfactory one. 
The U. S. Coast Survey dallied with 
the problem and as a result pro 
duced a canvas house with a poly- 
gonal dome, the shutter of which 
was hinged. In this building, how- 
ever, it should be said, there was 
the question of portability to be con- 
sidered, this being even the first of 
the problems in the case. 

But with the ingenuity which has 
earned for him a reputation among 
his scientific compeers of the Bos- 
ton Scientific Society, Mr. Lowe has 
given attention to the matter, and, 
it is but fair to say, has arrived at 
avery creditable solution. The first 
of his adaptations is that of bent 


wood, the virtues of which are but 
little known to us in_ general, 


although the Europeans have many 
uses for it in furniture and other 
constructions where lightness and 
strength are both essential features. 
Instead of massive jig-sawed timbers, 
the Lowe dome exhibits as _ its 
skeleton light bent wood ribs an 
inch square. With such admirable 
material for a skeleton, the ribs can 
be placed sufficiently near together 
to permit of the metal being laid 
without any intermediate sheathing, 
and two advantages result: first, 
the possibility of extremely light 
construction; and second, the metal 
being in contact with both internal 
and external air, the former remains 
all the time at nearly the tempera- 
ture of the latter, and the opening 
of the slit for afew moments only 
will be ample to restore the balance. 
Then, again, the lightness of the 
dome permits of lighter supporting 
construction, and a ring of wood 
three inches by one and one half is 
ample for the base of the moving 
part of the dome. The lightness 
which results from this principle is 
most remarkable, the first dome con- 
structed by Mr. Lowe, one of eight 
feet diameter, with its covering of 
tin, weighing only about one hundred 
and fifty pounds. It was easy for two 
men to mount or dismount this 
dome from its base, while it could 
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be easily moved from place to place 
by one man. Encouraged by the 
practical success of his first dome, 
which was mounted for a number of 
years within the grounds of Harvard 
Observatory, Mr. Lowe addressed 
himself to the problem of larger 
domes, making a study of all the 
peculiar difficulties of the case. The 
majority of these, it should be said, 
disappeared with the use of the 
bent wood and improved construc- 
tion, for much of the previous diffi- 
culty lay in making the domes 
strong enough to support their own 
weight. 

Mr. Lowe has constructed quite a 
number of domes, some for private 
observatories, and others for school 
houses, for it is now quite the 
fashion, and very properly so, for 
the new high schools to have a tele- 
scope of suitable size, mounted in 
true astronomical style and covered 
with a dome. This is a_ fashion 
which is much more sensible than 
that which obliged the principal to 
carry in and out a cumbersome so- 
called portable telescope, which is 
always very heavy, and the declina- 
tion axis or finder of which has such 
a habit of catching in doorways and 
other inconvenient places to the 
detriment of the instrument to say 
nothing of damage to the temper of 
the porter, 

The dome which is exhibited is 
one constructed for the new High 
School in Milton; it is twelve feet 
in diameter, its woodwork weighs 
not more than two hundred pounds, 
and the metal covering, which will 
be of copper, will be about equally 
heavy. The rotation of the dome 
is upon the live ring principle, which 
does not call for great strength in 
the supporting or running gear. 

In the present dome the great 
feature is the shutter. The desire 
of the authorities at the school was 
to have adome witha very wide 
opening, and consequently a four- 
foot slit is left in a dome of twelve 
feet diameter, and covered and un- 
covered by the shutter. Altfough 
the problem would be a serious one 
with any other method of construc- 
tion, in this case, with the principles 
which Mr. Lowe has adopted, it 
has been accomplished so easily as 
to show that an even larger opening 
would be practicable if desired. 
The advantage here lies in the con- 
struction of the shutter. The shut- 
ter is a portion of the surface of a 
slightly larger sphere than the dome 
itself, and it swings upon a pivot 
which is more than half way down 
the dome on the side opposite the 
slit. It is possible in this way to 
secure a motion which at the zenith 

is sufficient to uncover the slit to its 
full wideth, and at the same time 
works evenly and smoothly and 
without friction. The dome at the 
Mechanics Fair moves very easily, 
and amere touch of the finger is 
sufficient to accomplish those essen- 
tial movements which in other styles 
_of construction require the exercise 
of considerable strength, 
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THE BLUEBIRD IN AUTUMN. 


{ Marion Douglas, in Harper's Bazar.) 


The chill winds scatter, as they pass, 
‘The sere leaves on the yellow grass, 
And. underneath the dull gray skies, 
A bluebird through the orchard flies, 
Still keeping, though no song he sings. 
The heavenly azure of his wings. 

© soul of mine! The autumn light 

Hlow near thy time of flight! 
What matters it that silenced long 

Has been thy May-time’s rapturous song, 
Hast thou but kept, through all Life brings, 
Unstained the brightness of thy wings? 


Gleams pale! 


PIES. 


Hk march of the years goes on 
b inging uscloseupto the Twen 
tieth Century, which is heralded by 
many improvements and by many 
changes that are not improvements. 
We must take themallalike, and onthe 
whole we welcome them. Still now 
and then we sigh as we see one good 
old custom after another swept 
away, and we older people do not 
find ourselves altogether in sym- 
pathy with the iconoclastic spirit 
of the age which leaves none of our 
idols, not even those we have long 
worshipped at the domestic altar. 

Our own corner of our native 
land, our well-beloved New England, 
seems to suffer especially at the 
hands of these willy nilly benefac- 
tors of the human race, and the 
time honored institutions of Yankee- 
land to be in danger cf being swept 
away even from our memories. 

We are so much in sympathy with 
the irrepressible onward movement 
of the world that we accept without 
protest the radical changes that 
come tous. It does not disturb us 
that great political organizations 
totter and fall, that creeds vanish 
away, that the bicycle is driving 
the horse into an extinction as com- 
plete as that of the dodo, that the 
New Woman votes ‘yes’ at the poles, 
that there is to be no foot-ball match 
between Harvard and Yale. These 
and other vital changes we can 
meet with equanimity; but what we 
find it hard to bear is that the re- 
formers do not altogether expend 
themselves on these great efforts 
but invade our homes and are not 
content until they have improved 
away all the dear old domestic cus- 
toms practised by our Yankee for- 
bears of many generations. 

No more rocking the cradle is al- 
lowed us in these new times, and 
the cradle itself is banished to the 
lumber room, to be brought forth 
some time as a relic of the barba- 
rous domestic customs of early New 
England days. And with it are ban- 
ished many sweet poetical asso- 
ciations: the young mother sitting 
in the half-lighted room by thegently 
swaying cradle, the softly murmured 
lullaby sending the baby sweetly off 
into dreamland. All these pretty 
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picturesshave vanished ; there is no 
special poetry in leaving the little 
fellow wide awake on his pillow 
staring at nothing until he sinks 
into an uncharmed and unmothered 
slumber. Even her good-night kiss 
is given under protest and will 
doubtless presently be only a relic 
of an uncivilized age. 
the dread word of the reformers, 
and kisses in the nursery, slate-pen 
cils in the school-room and the tin 
dipper hanging on the well at the 
school house door, all under 
the same ban. 


Bacteria is 


come 


There is one dear old 
stitution which has suffered 
from the attacks of the enemy and 
to whose support we are called upon 
to rally —the good old institution of 
Pie. It would ill become us to fail 
just at this season. when we stand at 
the very threshold of Thanksgiving, 
the great Pie Festival, and in a city 
and state which might well be called 
its stronghold from all generations 
We mind very little the strictures of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and others of 
his class, whose views of the great 
Pie question are wholly exoteric. 
Such never knew life’s sweetest joy 

that of fashioning from equal 
parts of dirt and water the rich mud 
pie of childhood. Who does not re 
member the blissful sensations, first 
of the mixing, then filling the broad 
white clam-shell, then smoothing 
and rounding until a symmetrical, 
brown, glazed surface gladdened out 
eyes; and last, the pride with which 
we regarded the long row of com. 
pleted dainties. There has been 
nothing fashioned like it since under 
the hand of the most accomplished 
cook. 


Yankee in 
much 


The enemiesof Pie, and they are le- 
gion, usually approach this subject 
most plausibly on the ground of 
health. <A greater fallacy cannot 
possibly exist. True it is that soggy 
piecrust is sufficient cause for the 
most violent attack of indigestion ; 
but why have soggy piecrust? We 
all know the pies ‘my mother used 
to make’—not modelled after the 
illustrations in the advertising cards 
of the trolly-car, which indeed de- 
pict a pie with too smooth and _ yel- 
low a surface to be the flaky and 
light pastry we so well remember. 
Those delicate and airy compositions 
could never disturb the slumbers of 
any one. 

There is no other dish which ad- 
mits of such variety in itself or 
which is so redolent of association. 
What a bustle there used to be for 
weeks before Thanksgiving at the 
old farm! The pumpkins which had 
for months absorbed the golden rays 
of the summer sun, the apples whose 
juices contained the condensed 
sweetness of all those long summer 
days, had all been gathered and 
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stored in the ample cellar in prepa- 
ration for the great festival. At 
last with ‘Stir-up Sunday,’ otherwise 
known in the Book of Common 
Prayer as the Twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity, came the signal for 
the manufacture of the first mince 
pies of the season. Of all pies this 
one is King. From the good old 
days when he ruled the Christmas 
feast and led the merry Twelfth 
Night revels in Old England, to 
these late times when he crowns 
the Yankee festival of Thanksgiving 
in New England, he overtops the 
whole race of pies 

Every family of any claim to dis 
tinction has its own mince-pie, dif 
ferent in character that per 
taining to household. 
Some ingredient or some peculiarity 
handed down from 
mother to daughter, until the flavor 
of the family pie is as easily 
nizable as the 


trom 
any other 


of seasoning is 


recog- 
mother’s features or 
the sister's voice. 


that the most in« 


It is curious, too, 
ongruous elements 


seem to blend into 


one deli« 10us 
within those 
that is good in 
seems to intensify the goodne ss of a 
mince-pie. One housekeepe 
tell you that the ideal flavor can 
only be produced by the introduc 
tion of a large supply of good French 
brandy. Another will declare that 
she can make a far better mince-pie 
without any liquor at all. Your 
next-door neighbor will tell you that 
you don’t know the proper flavor 
until you have added a pot of strong 
the mixture: another 
assures you that a mince-pie is 
fit to eat without the 


whole magic crusts 


} 


Everything itself 


will 


green tea to 
not 
addition of a 
cup of finely ¢ hopped preserved gin 
ger. The singular thing about it is 
that all these pies seem equally pal 
atable while utterly different, though 
naturally we feel that none of them 
compare with ‘Mother’s.’ Tradition 
records, however, that one rather 
fault-finding husband, on tasting his 
dessert, remarked impatiently : 

“It is the strangest thing that we 
can never have a pie that tastes like 
those my mother has. Did 
the cook make this one ?” 

“It is one your mother sent,”’ re- 
plied his wife, quietly. 

Whenthe Thanksgiving dinner was 
served at Grandmother's house, the 
pie of various names was lord of all. 
The gigantic chicken pie graced the 
board during the earlier courses, and 
later a goodly legion of fruit and 
custard pies appeared. There were 
always four kinds of these dainties 

mince, pumpkin, apple and cran 
berry ; each guest was served with 
a quarter of each, and it was a point 
of honor to dispose of the whole 365 
degrees of this great circle. This 
duty was sometimes rendered a little 
difficult, owing to the advanced 
stage of the meal at which it was re- 
quired, but the children at least sel- 
dom failed. 

Sad indeed will be the day when 
Progress shall have banished from 
the land the good old Yankee pie, 
which we will ever maintain in the 
face of all ignorance and prejudice 
to be among the most wholesome of 
dainties. No souffiées nor creams, 
however delicious they may be in 
their own place, can ever supplant 
it, and Thanksgiving Day itself may 
as well be abolished when its crown- 
ing glory is relegated to the past. 

Long may the Yankee pie proudly 
adorn every New England table, and 
serve as a type of the Yankee char- 
acter—the union in one dish of 
everything that is sweet, sharp, 
spicy, wholesome, well-flavored and 
inspiring. 
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ing-toom range.’ 
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sometimes called. 


S Rees ond 
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tested at th 


that iit en _ Parties, with others 
ot ot e — be, offer a wide 
to its ‘pro the molasses sweet 
per season—stern winter : 
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AN THONY CO., 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


HUB STOVES AND HEATERS 


sugar, one-half cup hot 
tablespoonful butter, one 
ful vinegar. 


water, one 

teaspoon 
Boil about 20 minutes, 
testing in cold water when it begins 
to thicken It can be flavored by 
adding one-half teaspoonful vanilla 
when done if Pour on 
buttered plates, and mark in squares 
as it cools. It may also be flavored 
with a few drops of ginger instead of 
vanilla if preferred. 

Everton toffee—Two cups granu- 
lated sugar, one cup hot water, four 
level tablespoonfuls butter, one half 
teaspoonful lemon juice. Put all 
the ingredients into the dish, except 
ing the lemon juice, which is to be 
added just before the toffee is done. 
Keep stirring until it is brittle when 
dropped in cold water, and 
buttered dish. 


desired. 


pour on 


Pop corn balis—Pop corn enough 
to make four quarts when 
done. Salt to taste. Boil in the chaf- 
ing dish: Two cups New Orleans 
molasses, one cup brown sugar, but- 


good 


ter size of small egg, one tablespoon- 
ful vinegar. When the candy is 
done, which is determined by the 
usual test,stir in all the corn the 
candy will take, being careful that 
no hard kernels get in, Pour on 
buttered platters,and roll quickly in- 
to balls. 

Chocolate caramels Two cups 
brown sugar, one cup New Orleans 
molasses, one cup finely grated 
chocolate, one cup warm milk, one 
tablespoonful flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls butter. Boil rather slowly, and 
pour on flat, buttered tins to cool, 
marking into squares with the back 
of a knifeas it hardens. It can be 
flavored with a few drops of vanilla 
or cinnamon stirred in at the very 


last. 
Peanut candy—Crack and skina 
quart of freshly roasted peanuts. 


Put in buttered tins, and pour over 
them, when it is prepared, the fol- 
lowing : Two cups New Orleans mo- 
lasses, one cup of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful vinegar, one table- 
spoonful butter. Cook until brittle. 

Molasses taffy — One cup brown 
sugar, one cup New Orleans molasses, 
one-quarter cup butter. Boil fast— 
test in ice-water. When brittle 
pour on buttered tins, and mark in 
squares with the back of a knife as 
it cools. 

Sugar candy—V anilla, wintergreen 
or peppermint—Four cups granu- 
lated sugar, two-thirds cup hot 
water, five tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
one-thirdcup butter, one tablespoon- 
ful glycerine, one tablespoonful 
vanilla or wintergreen, one-half tea- 
spoonful soda. Cook all together, 
except the vanilla, without stirring, 
about half an hour, or until crisp 
when dropped in cold water, When 


done, stir in the soda and vanilla, or 
other flavoring, and pour on platters 
to cool. It will pull very white. 
Draw into flat sticks, and cut with 


shears. This candy improves with 
age, if it can be spared until that 
time. 

Salied Almonds—Heat one table- 


spoonful best butter, or one scant 
teaspoonful olive oil, smoking hot. 
Then add one-half pound Jordan 
almonds, blanched. When the al- 
monds begin to brown, sprinkle over 
them one scant tablespoonful salt, 
and sti: and shake until all are a 
golden brown. Oil gives a higher 
glaze than butter. 

Srited peanu's—Buy raw; shell; 
put in oven and bake until the skin 
cracks. Brush the skins off, and 
proceed as with almonds. 


RASPBERRY AND COCOANUT CREAMS. 


ERE are two receipts, from 
Harper’s Round Table, for deli- 
cious candies that you will like to 
make, but they will require, as many 
candies do, confectioner’s sugar for 
kneading purposes. A pound of 
this will be enough to buy at first. 
Add to a dessertspoonful of rasp 
berry jam enough  confectioner’s 
sugar to make a paste. If the flavor 
is not acid enough add a tiny bit of 
tartaric acid, crushed very fine. Roll 
the sugar and jam into small balls 
with the palms of your hands. ‘Then 
take some of the hardest fondant 
that you have and melt it in a cup 
in boiling water, just as you did in 
making chocolate creams. Add 
drop or two of cochineal coloring to 
make it a pale pink. Now dip your 
balls in this exactly as in the choco 
late creams. If the little balls are 
not smoothly or neatly covered they 
can be dipped twice, allowing time 
enough for the first coat to harden. 
For cocoanut creams take two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut and 
dry it in a cooloven, or you can use 
desiccated cocoanut instead. Work 
the cocoanut well into half as much 
fondant candy, and then shape into 
balls, using confectioner’s sugar to 
stiffen the mass sufficiently for hand- 
ling. Melt some fondant, flavor it 
with vanilla, and dip the balls in it, 
as directed in the other receipts. 
Dipping the candies twice will prob- 
ably be the rule, as they will rarely 
look smooth enough after the first 
coating. 





OUR attention is called to the 
investment advertisement of 

the Petit Manan Land & Industrial 
Co. of Maine. The Company owns 
2565 acres of land, known on the 
Maine Coast as Petit Manan, a 
peninsula extending into the Atlan- 
tic ocean some seven miles. There 
are 22 miles of coast line bordering 
on Dyers and Pidgeon Hill Bays 
and the ocean. This immense prop- 
erty lies ten miles due east from Bar 
Harbor, is easily accessible by land 
or water and possesses more real 
genuine attractions than any other 
tract of land on the New England 
Coast. Sixteen miles of beautiful 
roads have been built, three hundred 
lots have been sold, wharves have 
been built, a bathing pool of twelve 
acres in extent is completed, several 
cottages are in course of construc- 
tion and between fifty and sixty 
more will be built this winter and 
the coming spring. Full informa- 
tion furnished on application to 
either office by parties interested in 
the stocks or the lots. This is an 


“TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN 
LIFE.” DO YOU VALUE LIFE? 
THEN USE 





Pear 


ars’ soap 

hes care of 
the skin, and 
the skin takes 
care of the rest 
of us. 

There are 
plenty of other 
soaps, but none 
without alkali. 


cannot afford to 
overlook. It will only cost you two 
cents toenquire further. Address 
Petit Manan Land & Industrial Co., 
Belfast, Me., or Boston, Mass. 


opportunity you 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooi nine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children tee.hing It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 


Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists Throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winetow’'s SoorTHine Syrup. 


‘““ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improve d Hall 
Typewriter. 

Writes all languages 


Price $30. Send for 
catalogues and terms 
Address 


N. Typewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Boston 
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\CATARRH 
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New Method. 
CHEAPEST 
s® BEST 


EverDiscovered 
Sent to any part 
of the country. 











families can 
be cured at a 
TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we will mail tc 
you book contain- 
ingfulldescription 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFIOE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ; 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 
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LIVING. 


in the line of 
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OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


HE office is in the sixth story 

yet I had hardly turned the 
corner of the Place, when I quite 
distinctly heard the voice of the 
Office Cat arising upon the airina 
kind of stormy murmur. It was 
somewhat past the hour of traffic. 
| habitually do my interviewing of 
the Office Cat when no one else is in 
the office to share the shocks of her 
vocabulary ; but as the elevator bore 
me upward, and the windy murmur 
developed itself into a cyclonic burst 
of sound, I found myself fervently 
wishing I had chosen, on this par- 
ticular occasion, to approach my 
Interviewee at an earlier and—so to 
speak—more populous hour. 

“Jingo-ism !”’ — bellowed the Office 
Cat, at the moment I timorously 
turned the handle of the office door. 
“Jingo-ism! Buncombe! Fluff! Tom- 
my-rot! Gas! Themost shameful 
bid for a worthless vote I’ve seen in 
all our shameless modern politics! 

Come in! Come in!!” said the 
Office Cat. “For once I believe I’m 
glad to see you. I want to be inter- 
viewed.—-Gammon !"’"—exploded the 
Office Cat, so suddenly and violently 
that I retired behind the bookcase. 

“Flim-flam! Bounce! Fanfavors/ 
Jacitations of a Jack-pudding! Polit- 
ical puppy-play! Rhodoman —” 

“Now see here!” said I, from 
rather far behind the bookcase. 
“You know as well as I do that I, 
by article of my contract, am forbid- 
den to hold forth on any subject of 
even remotest political looking and 
leaning ; so that —”’ 

“What's your contract to me?” 
hissed the Office Cat. “Has any 
one asked your opinion on anything 
political—well, where in ever then, 
I’m sure! Have you ever heard, or 
haven’t you, that a cat may look at 
a king? If she may look at a king, 
I should retire from business if she 
couldn’t mention a Senator! Partic- 
ularly if I don’t mention what sena- 
tor, further than to remark that of 
all the encyclopedic and monumen- 
tal Asses—”’ 

— I groaned.— 

“Says a war with England is in- 
evitable! Says it will arise from 
British disregard of our interests ! 
Says her ‘encroachments upon other 
nations’ will hasten it! Says when 
it comes we shall have Russia as our 
ally !! The United States of Ameri- 
ca will fight England with Russia— 
Russia—as our ally!” yelled the 
Office Cat, in a Bedlamite crescendo. 
“Isn’t satisfied with merely saying 
it. Shares Dogherry’s dear ambi- 
tion to be ‘written down an Ass.’ 
Writes himself down one, with his 
own hand, in his own ‘politickle 
organ.’ And the writing will go 
abroad, first as the voice of a ‘cele- 
brated American politician,’ and 
then as the voice of America her- 
self, likely, clamoring for war with 
England, and for Russia—grand, 





frank, gentle, liberty loving Russia 

to be our ally against the Mother 
land! Doesn’t it make something 
down by the roots in you wiggle, as 
it were? Doesn’t it make you real 
ize how little use it is to talk with 
some people, and how perfectly 
lovely it would be to Ait’em ? 

“England? Is England the 
Motherland of all that is best in us, 
or is she not? Is or isn’t it true 
that— 

‘We all were English when we fought at 
Crécy 

We ail were Englishmen when Shakespeare 
wrote ?’ 

“We all were English when, one 
set of Englishmen stirring with 
tyrannous mistake to lay bearing 
rein on another set of Englishmen, 
there came to be 


‘Dreamers, dreaming greatly in the man 
stifled town, 

Yearning ever toward that sky-line, wher: 
strange ships go down 

Came the vision, came the glory, came the 


power with the need, 
And the soul that is not man’s soul was lent 
them to lead!’ 

‘And the Mayflower sailed over 
the sky-line, and brought English 
men to make a New England. Not 
a New Russia, mark you, clamoring 
for Old Russia as a congenial ‘ally’; 
but New ENGLanp—and God bless 
it and its ancient Motherland! ‘All 
Englishmen when we fought at 
Crécy?’ Well, and what else were 
we when we fought at Concord 
Bridge? English fighting English, 
as English have ever done since 
Runnymede meadows were green, 
whenever English have disagreed as 
to the rights of English: and have 
they loved each other less when the 
fight was done? Shall we ever 
really grasp the fact, I wonder, so 
firmly that the yells fof political 
bunco-steerers can’t shake any de- 
cent American’s grip of it, that ‘Eng- 
land's chief export to the United 
States 7s—the United States?’ Eng- 
lish sent English toa land of higher- 
lifted, more sparkling skies, and 
keener, headier air: English fought 
English obstinately and well on the 
soil of that new land, for the right 
to tread it to their own measure. 
Sweet lives and brave bought that 
right. Brave lives and sweet con- 
tested it. When we read that grand 
old story, do we say ‘we’ and ‘ours’ 
alone of Nathan Hale, noble, dear, 
pathetic figure, clear against the 
dawn, the eternal sunrise forever 
bright upon his face, who 
‘Never yet, no vilyenye he said 
In all his life, unto no manner wight: 

He was a verra parfait, gentle knight!" 

“And shall we not say ‘ours’ of 
his fellow-knight, André, for whose 
piteous youth and star-clear courage 
our Washington’s eyes turned 
woman's? 

“O fools and blind, not now, now 
to take the grip of our great lineage 
that shall never let it go: that looks 
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Sutberland ok 


med © pe 


was miscast as Benny Demaresy, and 
is to be compassionated, not blamed. 
Che play itself is an inconsequent 


trifle, with some serious 


scenes— 
appliqué, as it were—to allow scope 
to the star, Miss Rehan Just one 


little scene is to be remembered ; 
that of pretty love-making 
door for the unflinching chaperon. 


witha 


Next week comes the Lyceum Com 


pany in The Case of Rebellious 
Susan. 
Atthe Park ‘Theatre, The Bach 


elor’s Baby has kept the fickle favor 
of the town for the second and last 
Next Monday, 


comes, in Lhe 


week of its visit. 
( ISS) Fitzgerald 
Foundling. 

At the Bowdoin Cheatre, 


In Sight of St. Paul’s closes its emi 


oquare 


nently successful run tonight. On 
Monday, Northern Lights, the new 
melodrama of frontier life, has its 
first presentation. 

At the Boston Museum, The Fatal 
Card is nearing the end of its stay 
Mr. Gillette’s immensely 
Much 


Johnson, is promised as its immedi 


among us 


successful farce-comedy, ‘Too 


ate successor! 
At the Boston ‘Theatre, 
with its thrills and crashes, its gal 


Burmah, 
lant pictures of war and tender pi 
tures of love, still holds the town. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 

Mr. W. J]. McGee of the 
of Ethnology of the 
Institution has left 
to explore the hitherto un 
known portion of Sonora county, 
Mexico, and Tiburon Island, on the 
coast of Mexico, the home of the 
dreaded Seri Indian. 

Mr. McGee, says the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun, 
now intends to venture with a party 
of four or five persons upon the 
island of Tiburon, an attempt which 
in all previous instances has ended 
disastrously for the investigators or 
else has been rendered futile by the 
warlike attitude of the inhabitants. 
In several instances where persons 
have tried to penetrate the island 
for the purpose of knowing more of 
the habitat and customs of 
people, one or more of the explorers 
has been killed, a notable recent 
case being that of two young men 
from the San Francisco Examiner, 
one of whom was murdered with his 
own rifle, his head afterward being 
beaten in with stones. 

According to the statements of 
various scientific men of this city, 
Mr. McGee's attempt to visit the 
interior of Tiburon Island is a very 
hazardous proceeding, but he is with 
out personal fear, and for the ad- 
vancement of science and ethnologi- 
cal discoveries there is little he 
would not risk. Upon being ques 
tioned as to the especial objects of 
the expedition and the possibilities 
of an unfavorable reception by the 
Indians, Mr. McGee said : 

“These Indians, through their 
absolute lack of the moral sense, 
their antipathy to men of other 
races, and their entire lack of any 
sort of civilization, being lower in 
grade perhaps than any other human 
beings, are most interesting to this 
bureau at this time, for although 


Bureau 
Smithsonian 
Washington 


these 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 1o* and 25%. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores, 


many accounts have been written of 
them by visitors in the neighbor- 
hood and stories told of them by 
the neighboring Papagos, nothing 
definite is known of their language 
and their manner of life except what 
was secured in my other visit. At 
that time, however, I only reached 
the neighborhood of the island, and, 
for lack of time, could not visit them 
in theirhomes. it is on Tiburon 
Island that I expect to learn some- 
thing of their language and their 
methods of hunting and fishing. I 
am told that they build very fair 
boats of reeds and that their methods 
of fishing are novel and different 
from those of the Indians of other 
tribes in that part of the country. 
| will probably find on the island 
the spring and summer home of their 
chief and the sub-chiefs of the tribes. 

“The mere fact that no one has 
done this before is no evidence that 
it is not possible to visit these men 
and learn something about them. 
The other expeditions made were 
perhapsconducted unfortunately,and 
the Indians were not treated in so 
diplomatic a manner as might have 
been adopted. Although there will 
be few people in my party, I hope 
to return in safety by adopting to- 
ward the Indians consideration and 
Small presents will be 
made them, and they will be treated 
as if they were children. At the 
same time | intend to let them see 
that we are amply armed and fully 
capable of taking care of ourselves. 
We will always be on our guard and 
prepared for an attack. 

“The reason I do not anticipate 
evil consequences for my party lies, 
perhaps, in the fact that I have 
great confidence in the ‘looks’ of 
my weapons. In all perhaps there 
are not more than seventy-five 
warriors in the tribe. These warriors 
have few guns of any description, 
and are almost entirely without 
ammunition, the Mexican Govern- 
ment being very stringent in its 
laws on this point. Even if we 
were attacked, it is my belief that 
six good men armed with rifles and 


} 
kindness 


revolvers could succeed in holding 
a greatly superior number at bay 
while retreating to our boat. At 


any rate, we are not going to antici- 
pate any such trouble, for I believe 
that if the Indians are not molested 

that is, if they find that we will 
attend to our own business and not 
interfere with their actions, we will 
be allowed to go our way and return 
safely.” 

Mr. McGee will be accompanied 
by Mr. Willard T. Johnson, who has 
been long accustomed to life out- 
doors, is a good rider, good boatman, 
and is in addition an excellent topo- 
grapher. Mr. Johnson will make a 
map of a portion of Sonora never 
before explored and reported upon 
with any degree of accuracy, and 
if he is unmolested, make a 
map of Tiburon Island, the outlines 
of which are now indefinite and the 
interior unexplored by a white man. 
Mr. McGee will also have with him 
a Papago Indian interpreter and a 
Mexican, both of whom he knows 
to be without fear and entirely 
reliable in an emergency. There 
may perhaps be also two other 
Mexicans in the party whom he will 
select on arriving in Sonora county. 
The party will cross the strait be- 
tween Tiburon Island and the main- 


also, 
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PHARMACY, 
637 Weshington St. 637 


= DEALER IN - 


FINE DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS, 
AND MEDICINES. 


Also Homeopathic Specialties and Physiciany’ 
Prescriptions. 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties. 


The stock is one of the largest and most varied and 
omplete in the city, and deserves the confidence and 
patronage of all citizens 
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land in a canvas boat, which they 
will carry with them overland. This 
boat will be large enough to accom 
modate the entire party with their 
arms, ammunition, and camp equir- 
age, the latter weighing about ten 
pounds to the man. Mr. McGee 
will reach Sonora county about the 
middle of November, and will spend 
only a month in his investigations, 
returning to Washington before the 
holidays. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Putnams announce a curious 
monograph by Arthur J. Evans, 
keeper of the Ashmolian Museum in 
Oxford. Mr. Evans believes he has 
discovered proofs of the existence 
in Crete, at a very early period of a 
linear system of writing, standing in 
a certain reiation to the pictorial 
system, known to have existed. 
‘The monograph will be called Cretan 
Pictographs and Prae-Phoenician 
Script. The Putnams also announce 
a book wherein Mr. John R. 
describes the Gold Diggings of 
Cape Horn. In this book tales are 
told of wealth acquired where vold 
dust was scraped up with «a spoon, 


5} ears 


of ‘nuggets, big as kernels of corn,’ 
and of a low-tide sea-beach placer, 
where more lives have been lost 
than rich strikes made. ‘The eat- 
boat outfits of the prospectors and 
the frightful perils of the 
receive full attention. Mr. 
believes that the inhabitants of 
Patagonia are noble people-— like 
all aboriginal inhabitants of cold 
countries. He has several chapters, 
descriptive of these tribes. One 
of the tribes he says, has been alto- 
gether degraded by mistaken mis- 
sionary efforts. This situation 
appears exactly the parallel of the 
situation in southern Greenland, 
where, in many towns a knowledge 
of schnapps and tobacco and of the 
value of money is about all that t 
missionaries have succeeded in 
stilling into the Eskimo mind. 


region 
Spears 


he 
in- 


Marcella, married, reappears, in 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, 
Sir George Tressady. In the apen- 
ing chapter of this novel published 
in the Century for this month there 
is an account of that turbulent occa- 
sion an English election, 


This ballad of Mr. Kipling’s sets 
forth the opinions of the loval 
colonist. ' 
To the Sons of the Golden South (Stand up!) 

And the life we live and know, 
Let a fellow sing of the little things he 
cares about, 
If a fellow fights for the little things he 
cares about, 
With the weight of a single blow ! 


A health to the Native-born (Stand up !) 
We're six white men a-row 
All bound to sing of the little things we 
care about, 
All bound to fight for the little things 
we care about, 
With the weight of a six-fold blow! 
3y the might of our cable-tow ( Take hands!) 
From the Orkneys to the Horn, 
All around the world (and a little loop to 
pull it by) 
All around the world (and a little strap to 
buckle it), 
A health to the Native-born ! 
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*DOES ART PAY?’ 
b he observe | put the question 
in quotation marks, because 
that way of 


tasteful 
cussion in 


stating it is very dis 
me. Il remember 
a Parisian café wherea 
lot of young fellows were waxing hot 
ingenerous enthusiasm for or against 
a certain entirely artistic subject, 
that a keen-eyed fellow—who had 
gone into painting at thirty, deter- 
mined to make it ‘pay’ as well as 
law—rose and said, * Well, gentle 
men, this talk is all very interesting, 


to a dis 


but there’s 0 money in it;”’ and so 
left the room. I'll do him the 
justice to say that I think he was 
half in fun; yet it showed fairly 


enough the point of view from which 
he looked at artistic. He 
loved beauty in a way, but she 
must go out and make money for 
him. 

It is very hard for some people to 
understand that there are several 
things here below worth more than 
all the wealth of the Indies. I 
know it sounds rather éana/e to say 
this, but the fact is often for- 
gotten that one needs to say it again 
and again. 


matters 


sO 


Good health, peace of 
mind, the love of friends, are things 
one realizes—when they're lost 
be worth more than any 


dollars and cents. 


to 
amount of 
And Happiness, 


too; what’s the matter with happi- 
ness? Well, of course the pure 
article doesn’t exist; but I take it 


the nearest approach to it is a com 
bination of the three qualities | 
named above, together with doing 
as a craft or profession what you 
like best to do. I won't say what 
you do best; for we constantly find, 
after sneering at a young fellow like 
John Keats for not understanding 
his business, that he knew what he 
was about a great deal better than 
the old fogies who laughed at him. 
Also, it really doesn’t matter in the 


least whether our man succeeds or 
not; so that he be happy in his 
work, makes his friends glad by 


reflected happiness, and keeps out 
of the poor-house. 
suppose that if he makes twenty 
thousand a year, drives sharp bar- 
gains, underestimates his estates to 
the tax-gatherer, that he helps on 
the world a bit more than one who 
simply does the work he loves? He 
may do it ill, perhaps, but as well as 
he can; makes just enough money 
to keep him from depending on 
others, enough indeed to give five 
or ten per cent to poorer friends 
(how many rich men do that?) and 
who manages to keep out of the 
poor-house. 


Do you seriously 


Observe, I insist on that point. 
An artist must, could, would and 
should make enough to keep him 


from sponging on his friends. And 
all whom I happen to know do make 
thatenough. | remember condoling 
with a friend about a certain rather 
poor artist. Well,” drawled my 
friena, “ I notice he always has the 
price of two drinks about him.” To 
put this in a more universal way, 
he always had enough to support 
life, get a little pleasure with it, and 
help or please a friend. Why he 
should make more than that, I, for 
one, cannot see. You might say he 
ought to make enough money to get 
married on; but making enough 


money to get married on has got to 
mean in America making enough 
money to keep a perfectly idle wife, 
a sort of odalisque. hat doesn’t 
seem to be really necessary. 

In fact, we in America are getting 
to care a great deal too much about 
luxury. It was, indeed, a Bostonian, 
who made the famous remark about 
getting on without the necessities of 
life if have the luxuries. 
But this love for luxury is essentially 
barbaric and shows that 


he could 


we are not 


really civilized. We here think 
civilization means hot and cold 
water and improved sewerage. But 


that’s not all it means. It means 
‘Sweetness and Light’ in mind and 
soul. And with those two qualities 
one could be civilized in the middle 


of a desert. The French, to my 
mind the most civilized of nations, 
think a great deal more of a little 


conversation, of gayetly and courtesy 
of manner, than they do 
furnace heat and elevators. 
Horace is always bellowing about 
being perfectly content with ‘a few 


about 


mallows and the light Falenian 
wine,’ and there’s alot of sense in 


what he says. Our rich man’s point 
of better expressed in the 
silly dinner given by an American 
in Paris, where each guest selected 


view is 


his piece of beef from his own parti 
cular roast. I heard the 
difference between Boston and New 
York rich men keenly noted in this 
saying, that the New York rich man 
tried in his dress, his house and his 
entertainments to seem richer than 
he was, while the Bostonian strove 
not to seem as rich as he was. But 
even Boston sins in pride of circum. 
stance, in pomp of power, now. 
The fine old merchants of two gene- 


once 


rations ago took pride in living 
simply and unostentatiously. Now 
there is a certain set who would 


fain dress and act like New Yorkers. 
Fancy there being a ‘ Smart Set’ in 
Boston—in Boston, where everyone 
used to be clever, and thought that 
enough, 

Now I take it that an artist need 
not concern himself about getting 
luxuries. Luxury may be ‘ good 
form,’ but it’s certainly in bad taste 
for bourgeois such as, thank God, 
every American is, whether he will 
orno. The artist’s business, then, 
outside of his art, is simply to make 
the necessities of life in an honest 
way. I don’t see why, because 
lawyers, doctors and ministers make 
their ten thousand dollars a year, 
that an artist should feel bound to, 
or be disappointed because he 
doesn’t. A cobbler, a carpenter, 
ora machinist may only make his 
one or two thousand a year and yet 
be as honest a man. Why this 
desire to ‘live like a gentleman ?’ 
A man is a gentleman according to 
his breeding and character, but 
money will never make a ‘mucker’ 
a gentleman nor poverty make a 
gentleman anything but himself. 
Dissipation may, but not poverty. 
All this seems too absurdly a truism ; 
and yet it’s so constantly forgotten 
that it needs to be said again and 
again. Of these men I went to the 
League with, every gne is making 
a living, and that is really all he 
has a right to expect. Many of 
them are making much more than 
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that, but as far as I have been able 
to trace them every one of them gets 
enough to live on— except those who 
had enough independent fortune to 
make it unnecessary for them to 
make money. 

Indeed, far from being a pity that 
art doesn’t ‘pay’ in the sense the 
Comstock Lode did, it’s the 
thing there is about art that it does- 
n't ‘pay.’ Surely for the little there 
is to be got we have 


best 


‘* Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Cretp and intrude and climb into the fold 
Of other care they little reckoning make 


Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast 


And shove away the worthy bidden guest.” 


Imagine the rush of bank presi- 
dents, coal merchants, plumbers, il- 
Antony Weymans, bur- 
glars and congressmen there would 
be, if it should prove that there was 


lustrators, 


‘big money ' in art. And don’t de- 
ceive yourself into thinking they 
would be ‘dutfers they are the 
type of men who can do anything 
well up to the money making point- 
though beyond that they cannot 
(not that they care to) go. hey 


would simply make art a manufacture 
instead of a craft. they would kill 
the art in painting and sculpture, 
just as men of their type have killed 
all the art that used to be in textile 
fabrics, printing, pottery,  silver- 
ware, jewelry and the hundred and 
one beautilul crafts that 
and are now but business. 

After all, Mr. Whistler is very 
nearly right (he has a way of being 
when he that in the be- 
ginning the artist made the first ctip 
because he liked to make things and 
liked to have them beautiful; and 
that the hunting man 
home and drank out of it 
forsooth, there was nothing else to 
drink from.’ 

But woe ! 
man 


were arts 


SO) insists 


then came 


‘ because, 


woe! when the hunting 
to the making of 
his cup. He makes it hold 
water all right; he has an under- 
standing of cause and effect; but 
when he make it beautiful 
he makes one think of the German 
baron who broke his legs jumping 
over chairs because the doctor told 
him to be cheerful. 

Art is spoiled the minute it pays 
very well. Because then even the 
good artists begin to think of what 
they'll get for their picture and what 
they'll do with the pay instead of 
thinking how to make the picture 
the best; the pictures for which huge 
prices are paid as they come from 
the artist are never the best ones, 
because the poor man has been 
thinking of the price rather than the 
picture. He is thinking of making 
it ‘up to his standard’ instead of 
making it a work of art. It’s all 
very well, paying 600,000 frances for 
the Angelus and 20,000 francs for 
one of Whistler’s nocturnes. As 
works of art they are priceless. But 
it wasn’t about the money that Mil- 
let or Whistler were thinking when 
they painted. They were thinking 
of the beauty of their mof#f and how 
to attaintoit. If they thought of 
the public at all, it was witha shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Besides, the fun of the whole thing 
is in the doing, not insuccess. The 
point is not ‘anything to beat Yale,’ 
if not by fair means then by foul, 
but to enjoy ourselves, do our best, 
and quit ourselves like men—and gen- 
tlemen. An artist is a craftsman— 
yes—but not, thank Heaven, a trades- 
man; the moment he becomes so, 
he stops being an artist. He had 
best, then, at once begin advertis- 
ing in the papers. His happiness 
should come in the joy of the exer- 
cise of his craft; and to the true 
artist it does. Praise from any, 
save the highest, should be, and 


sets himself 


own 


tries to 
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No, art doesn’t 
God! may it never \I | 
love it for itself a: — 
lars and cents we “a 
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bread and wate: 


give 


Save 
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You will ride ¥ 
a Bicycle 4 
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Of course you will ride: All the 
world will—fashion, pleasure 
business 
women, childre 
It takes a while 
sometimes for the 
world to recog- 
nize its privileges 
but when it does 
it adapts itself 
romptly. There- 
ore, you whoare 
in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 4 
bicycle if you desire the best the : 
world produces ; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anything short of a ng 
Columbia will content you. s fas 


Columbias, $100; Hartfords, rowns 
$80 $60; for boys and girls, $50 2 
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of your wardrobe as well as of your 
purse. The new article must har- 
monize with what is already on 
hand, or its purchase is inexcusable. 
Shoes, gloves, wraps and _ hats 
should always be planned with strict 
reference to wear in combination 
with several gowns, while a_ special 
harmony with one is also secured. 
There is no economy in wool o1 
silk made cheap by mixture of cot 
ton in the weave Such material 
will neither cleanse nor make over, 
nor even justify the expense of mak 
ing before its alloyed quality con 
demns it. 
Chere is no in tawdry 
trimmings. 


conomy 
When jet or fur or jew 
els, or any of the many trimmingsnow 
in vogue are purch; ised, they should 
be of best quality, of intrinsic value 
through artistic color and material, 
and should be selected with a view 
to outwearing by many seasons and 
gowns the dress for which they are 
originally planned. ‘The initial out- 
lay then is warranted by future sav 
ing. 

Many economies are _ possible 
when a special color is allowed to 
dominate each special class. of 
gown, the colors of course all har 
monized to the requirements of the 
wearer’s complexion and _ general 
coloring. Brown, for instance, may 
dominate for the street; yellows, 
black and white, for formal wear ; 
white for the house. In such a ward 
robe, pink, bright green, scarlets or 
grey would hardly be introduced 
without very careful planning ; and 
material blending the selected colors 
into harmony, hats showing combin 
ations harmonious with them, and 
wraps to meet the requirements of 
different classes of gowns will be 
easily planned. 

In the purchase of costly material, 
consider carefully the relation it will 
bear to costly accessories already in 
possession, The shade or material 
of the evening wrap already pro- 
vided, the color of a fan, the jewels 
in an already selected buckle, the 
shade of a pair of as yet unworn 
gloves or stockings, should be care 
fully considered in the selection and 
planning of a new gown, that when 
it is complete it will fall harmoni 
ously in accord with such articles 
in its own class as your wardrobe 
supplies. 

For rich material, it is often ad- 
visable to look in upholstery stores. 
Wilde on Bromfield street is show- 
ing some metal cloth a yard wide, 
flexible,. half transparent and beau- 
tiful, in gold yellow and gold green, 
that is eminently suited to evening 
dress use, and of course much less 
expensive and wider than anything 
of the sort would be in the dry goods 
Nothing of this particular 
sort is to be seen any where else in 
soston. 


stores. 


NOTES, 


Capes reaching not lower than the 
elbow, hanging very full, and with 
high five pointed collar, are entirely 
correct, either in seal, electric seal, 
or the glossy natural or wool seal. 
Chinchilla is shown usually in dou 
ble cape effect. Sears on Washing- 
ton street offers an excellent selec- 
tion, and from $35 up it is quite 
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possible to secure something per- 
fectly correct in cut and general 
style. 

Che choicest taste is shown in the 
selection of neck ruches offered at 
Hollander’s on Boylston street. Bar- 

gain prices seldom prevail at Hol- 
perk s, but dress accessories that 
have reached the bargain counter 
re hardly ever worth the purchase. 

Lace, dainty needle work anda 
very fine class of hamburg can be 
secured at Stearns, Tremont street 
lf something extremely delicate is 
needed, it is as well to try there 
first. 

Whitney’s on Temple place has 
been selling a double-width heavy 
Japanese silk at soc a yard, in beau- 
tiful golden yellow and in a rich 
chestnut brown. The material is 
meant for drapery or sofa pillows, 
width and 
texture eminently fit it for house 


yowns 


‘autiful color, 


but its be 
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This is one of those elegant gar- 
ments which are to be seen in all 
their glory at the Headquarters for 
Cloaks and Furs, Messrs. Springer 
Brothers, soo Washington street. 
The stock is the largest and most 
varied to be found in New England, 
and ladies who contemplate pur- 
chasing in the near future will make 
a mistake if they do. not visit the 
store and compare prices and qual- 
ity with any they have previously 
seen. Messrs. Springer Brothers 
are confident of a favorable verdict, 
whenever a just orn is made. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


Y DOZZONI'SY 


Yi POWDER 


X advertised for many a, but hava 

you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
els not know what an IDEAL com. 
PLEXION POWDER 


| POZZONI’S 


IN besides being an acknowledged 
IN beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
eX It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
IN tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
© fact it is a most delicate and desire 
IN ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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Imperishable Tooth Brush, 


Manufactured in England for my trade 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 


BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 


Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 


L. B. FLETCHER & OO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 








NECKWEAR, 


CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshews. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


Lf. Fletcher & 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Plane LAXATIVE ; 


SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
» AND 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept 
able to the most delicate stomach It causes al - 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression 

Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brightens the _—— and Invigorates the Mind 
It is its own best advertisement Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 





Nathan G.Bubier,P)).G.,l. ynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied Iy every 
Boston Wholesale House 







Removal. 





After a continuous business career of 
twenty-six years at 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 
we are compelled, through alterations in 
building, to remove our establishment to 


(Up one Flight), opp. Summer St. 


LOUIS STEUER & CO. 


Formerly of Gerlach & Steuer of 54 Temple Place. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair Cutters. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE WICS AND TOUPEES. 





No. 42? Washington Street. 
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M" Franklyn Roberts who joins 
the Bowdoin Sq. forces Mon- 

day is more than a handsome big 
fellow with better than a good voice. 
He has had Irving Company train- 
ing, and considerable experience in 
responsible stage management. 
Hamele in New York was under his 


direction, and he stage-managed Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s Richard III. 


_ In Daly’s production of The Forest- 


ers in New York, Mr. Roberts 
played Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
in London he has had experience in 
various parts. Mr. Atkinson evi- 
dently means to have a competent 
company. 


Miss Martinot having resigned 
the part of Aileen in In Sight of 
St. Paul's, the part is put into 
Miss Grace Henderson’s hands, 
Miss Henderson played several sea- 
sons at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York. Leading and second parts to 
Miss Cayvan, and forthe past year 
or so she has been studying in 
Europe. Her very dainty and 
pathetically humorous Miss Treherne 
in Gudgeons, at the Hollis St. lhe- 
atre, is remembered and deserves 
the more praise since Miss Hender- 
son that night played the part for 
the first time. Chere seems every 
reason to look for charming and 
satisfactory work from Miss Hen 
derson, much as Miss Armstrong’s 
withdrawal from the cast is to be 
regretted. 


To the Park, next week, comes 
Cissy Fitzgerald, in The Foundling, 
under the management of Mr, 
Charles Frohman, 


Che Case of Rebellious Susan will 
replace Miss Rehan at the Hollis 
St. Theatre next week. The new 
leading lady of Mr. Frohman’s Co., 
Miss Isabelle Irving, is seen to es- 
pecial advantage in this piece. She 
is very young, extremely pretty, as 
those who saw her in minor parts 
with Mr, Daly’s Co., will remember 
and, at any rate, as Rebellious Susan 
a delightfully attractive actress. 
Miss Irving’s advance into leading 
work in a metropolitan company is 
a happy example of Mr. Daniel 
Frohman’s managerial astuteness 
and daring. 


Burmah continues to shoot and 
gallop and shout its glorious way at 
the Boston. The 75th performance 
is announced as a souvenir occasion 
for Nov. 6. 


Sidewalks of New York at the 


Columbia next week. 


Che Palace Theatre has returned 
to its former plan of presenting an 
entirely new entertainment each 
week, by first class burlesque and 
specialty companies. Election week 
will be a gala one in the history of 
the Palace Theatre and in addition 
to the regular performances there 
will be a special performance at 
midnight on ‘Tuesday (Election 
Night). At both the evening per- 
formances full returns will be read, 
from the stage, of the progress of 
the election. © The news will be re- 
ceived at the theatre by special 
wire, 

The Hollands remain at the Tre- 
mont. <A Social Highwayman is an 
interesting and unusual play, most 
carefully, consistently and_ thor- 
oughly stage-managed. The parts 
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almost without ser.ous exception are 
well played, and the work of the 
stars fully warrants in brilliancy 
and power their present demand 
upon public attention. Their suc- 
cess in New York appears likely to 
be duplicated in Boston. 


Mr. Goodwin is arranging a stock 
company for the Grand Opera House, 
and has been making every effort 
to secure Miss Armstrong as leading 
lady. 


The Fatal Card remains at the 


Boston Museum till Nov. 18. 


Beatrice Cameron, Rose Eylinge, 
Johnstone Bennett, Jennie Eustice, 
Nora Lamison, Dan Harkins, E. D. 
Lyons and Orme Johnson will sup 
port Mr. Mansfield this season. 


Miss Leslie Leigh has been en 
gaged by Messrs. Atkinson and Cal 
der for one of the principal roles of 


the new melodrama Northern Lights. 


During the coming week at Keith’s 
the attractions offered include the 
best procurable in the vaudeville 
world, several specialty stars who 
have never been seen in Buston 
heretofore. The list includes Mark 
Sullivan, a celebrated Irish come- 
dian; Joe Hardman, an eccentric 
comedian; Arnim & Wagner, who 
will be heard in selections from the 
popular operas; the four Cohens, a 
well known comedy sketch quartette; 
the two Carles, grotesque musical 
clowns; W,F. Gould a famous mimik 
and impersonator and John and 
Nellie Henly, who give a refined 
black face comedy sketch. 


The next attraction at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre will be Har- 
kins and Barbour’s American drama 
entitled Northern Lights. It is in 
four acts with all the scenes laid in 
Montana. The action takes place 
in the Little Big Horn Valley, in 
1876, and memorizes that most gal- 
lant act of modern times, when Gen. 
Custer, with 300 cavalrymen, charged 
into the stronghold of 6,000 Indians, 
and met with a swift and awful ex- 
termination. The play deals inci- 
dentally with the subject of pre- 
natalism. ‘The mother of the hero, 
Wallace Gray,- three months 
previousto his birth, had witnessed 
the shooting of his father, Col. 
Gray. The child came into the 
world with a great dread of the 
sound of firearms. By a grim per- 
versity of fate, he becomes a soldier 
under Crook, in Montana, anddeserts 
in the first action. For this he is 
condemned by courtmartial. But, 
unknown to himself, a wound in the 
spine, received in that first battle, 
had released him from his bondage 
of terror. He carries a dispatch 
through a valley full of rampageous 
Indians, and arrives at his father’s 
camp terribly wounded. But the 
tensionof his inherited fear has gone 
forever. One of the principal char- 
acters in the play, and in a measure, 
a character entirely new to the stage, 
is John Swiftwind, a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian. A chief surgeon is 
also an interesting character study. 
The play will be strongly cast and 
handsomely produced. 

Billee Taylor, at the Castle Square 
Theatre the past week, has served to 
hold up more firmly to public esti- 
mation the excellence of the com- 
pany which the management has 


provided for the interpretation of 
the operas presented. 


lhe princi- | 


pals have proved themselves quick 


and appreciative learners of parts in 
a surprisingly varied assignment of 
operas. Ihe chorus is thoroughly 
Audran’s Olivette is the 


bill for next week. This popular 


trained. 


opera was given during the summer 
its week 
most successful in 


season to immense houses; 
was one of the 
There will be six faces 
in the cast, since new to the Castle 
Square patrons in this opera; the 
assignment of parts being as follows: 
Captain De Merrimac, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley; Va/entine, Mr. Thomas 
Persse; Marrejvo/, Mr. Richard 
Jones; Duc Des /fs, Mr. J. K. Mur 


the series. 


ray ; Coguelicot, Mr. William Wolff ; | 


Ouivette, Miss Clara Lane 
Miss Edith Mason ; 
Gertrude Quinline ; A/eustigue, Miss 
Kate Davis. ‘The 

Saturday the Castle 
Square have won surprising 


Wednesday and 
matinees at 
favor. 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET. 


Bathilde, | 
l cloutine, Miss i 


pve musical fame of Boston rests 


ipon the Kneisel (uartet 
hardly less than upon Mr. Higgin 
son’s Symphony Orchestra. It is 
the perfection of chamber music 


that Mr. Kneisel and his associates 
give us; and the opening the sea 
son by this quartet, on Monday 
evening, was an event to be chroni- 
cled in the musical annals of the 
day. 

‘The programme was made up of a 
prabdve dos in A minor by Brahms 
(Opus 51, No. 2), one of the most 
grateful of this composer's produc 
tions; Haydn’s melodious quartette 
in G major 
for violin and piano by Bernard 
(Opus 34). This last was played 
by Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Parabo 
which is to Say that it was heard 
full advantage. It was a novelty, 
being produced here for the first 
time on this occasion 

The second concert of this series 
will be given Nov, 25. 





PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 


and Durability Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND FOR BOYS 


Made in Clean Workshops, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURLRS 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 


OVERCOATS READY. 


LADY wishes to sell a fifty-dollar bill, 


CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. This is | 


her only method of assisting a public enter- 
prise in which she is interested. 
Address Clinton, this office. 


Workmanship 
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Amusements, 


BAFAKEITHS sas, 


Week of November 4 
PERFORMANCE CONTINUY 


THE FOUR COHENS - 

THE TWO CARLES, 

All the Leading § Attractions 
Vaudevill: World 


10 A.M. toy PLM 
CASTLE sxests 
THEATRE. 
I Tret eat. | 


“Only Fireproof Th« Bost 
Most Magnifice t 


Aw 
,' 


Beginning MONDAY, Noy, 4 


AND FOR ONE WEEK. 
EVERY EVE. AT 8... 
MATINEES WEPNESDAYS an 


OLIVETTE 
KI 
Evening Prices: 25c and 50¢ 


All Seats Reserv 
Anv and Every Seat 


BOW DOIN SQ.22 


| CHARLES F 


(Opus 76); and a suite | 
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First Production on Any St 


age 


New American Play, 


Northern = 


By HARKINS 
A New and Elaborate Production. 
An Entirely New and Powerful Compan) 
Ev’gs at 8. Mati: 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Even’gs at § 


Last Week But One. 


‘ The Greatest S sin Years 


THE FATAL CARD 


Closing a run of « MONTHS 
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EST Mechanical, Artistic and 5 
cational Exhibition ever _give® 
New England. 
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UBLIC appreciation — 
attendance twenty per ccml, Soe 


141c 

than on former corresponding So 

us This Week, Ba gg ee 
M gic and Mrs. F. A. Guue,"® 


OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M M. ALMISSI 
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NY one desiring a 
private family, wit 
roundings, can find it by st 
Jamaica Plain. Two ! P 
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Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


ne Piet. 


in V Wealthiest Town in the State 


» acres, level, productive 

ns hay, keeps 3 cows and 

t in variety; brook runs 

ards; :oroom houses 

’ i high land and com 
w arn 32x40, with cellar, 
4, stable, carriage room, 
jer a well painted; price 
asant drives, boat 
jemands full time of 


‘N's FARM AGENCY, 


A Fortune 


state at Scituate ; beau 

a I rooms, also 

arns, shed, carriage room, 

a uildings in first-class 

ts 2s tons hay; 120 rod; 

ach; minutes to station, 

was recently sold for 

er mes CHAP- 

aK AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. ,, 


Frankiin County Farm 


acres, 54 1 cuilliva 

a “ 3} i cords), «70 apple 
s, 100 peach trees, 20 grape 

sriety; keep 10 head stock ; ail 

r rout brooks runs through; 
kitchen; barn 30x62, with 

n barn, etc.; including good 
eilers, 20 fowl, mowing machine 
’ se rak 1 all t ‘ ae crops, also new 
k tak at the dk ; best of markets 

stance; price ol 


$; ‘CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, 


Chareeng Home at Plymouth. 








$ « i; 2 story house, 1§ rooms 
3 ' t for » families; piazsa; stal le, 
i i, cupolaand vane; basement 
tr ; unexceptional neigh- 
ated; 3m a wal “ to electric 
$4200, $1000 cash to owner 
| t 0 a CHAPIN’S FARM 
>, i‘ i Log, Boston 
reat Sacrifice. 
ge ‘ from Boston (8c. fare), cost 
j “ ars ag arming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
\, ar, neatly painted, in fine order 
‘ ites electrics ; pretty lawn, con 
walk . $2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
‘ NCY, Herald Building, Boston 
. Danvers. 





> s¢,9 rooms, 4 open fire- 

washr wood-shed, shop, etc.; 5 Minutes to 
ites electrics ; 18,104 ft. of land ; a 

me-iike Old place, micely situated in 

wd neighbor shaded by grand old elms, price 
fico. | HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 





e, Wakefield Park ( Stoneham.) 
nig ouse of 11 rooms, 2 rooms 
i, exclusive of projecting windows, bath, fur- 
ed for gas, piazza, 10 ft.; hall runs through, 
G We 4 bay windows full height of 
a g y situated in restricted neigh- 
1 yO it i, with a tew fruit trees ; 
~ *} 1 very desirable Britains 
. ARM AGENCY, Herald Buildin 
S i &, 
wanted Park (Stoneham. ) 
z finely built 2-story house, 
he a i « i water, open fireplace, 
tila gas, wired for electricity ; 
NS wa ells, bay window, broad 
shed in oak and hard pine, 
‘ e , i view; S500 ft. of land; 
#4500, § avery desirable home for 
~ CHAPIN’S FARM 
N ENCY, Her g, Boston 
Conway, N. H. 
a me, commanding exquisite 
“ broad piazzas; g-room 
ments, fine stables, &c., 
: 5 igo by present owner; 120 
Edt- . : wn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
re FARM oe § part cash CHAPIN’S 
on 8 sabi Building, Boston 
= xi 
al Lexington Homestead. 
a rosie - 2-Story house, 14 rooms, 
lareet ha . approached by fine drive, 
— : awn, natural summer 
jal ew hike : tromatic fragrauce gives 
— ; stable, clapboarded and 
Cadet ange for + pnce $9500; would 
pus HAPIN r Details and 6 photos 
a ENCY, Herald Building, 


Melrose Highlands. 


a — . ‘, 1 rooms, bath, hot 
tod £5 fixture, aundry, set tubs, electric 
elevator, 3 cles.’ ellar, lathed and plastered, 

eke , with handsome mantels, 

see road, covered wood finish downstairs , 
pe pola, ete. 5. tront and side ; bay windows; 
is utes we. k wa ? oc. a few fruit trees; 7 min- 
ene — 10,0003 years agu price; 
nce ey ‘ d S$’ rARM 

CY Hers “A CHAPIN’S FARM 

“sicing, Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1/862. {i PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE—,~ 


BosTON GOMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 


and topics of the day. 


Editors : EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E, GOODRICH. 


Advertisers —.- 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH 


and in a majority of cases next to 


returns received. 


Modern Ideas 


‘hustle’ of today. 


We Have Them 


line of Printing strictly 
See us when you need 


the price 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Va Da oo 








, ne sa 
enables us to place advertisements next to reading 


some relation to the article advertised. 

COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the 
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And modern facilities are 


sary to keep up with the business 


New presses, new types, and latest 





ideas in composition and display 


work —in fact, everything 


Our work will please you 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 
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HINTS ON SETTING A TABLE, 


One important thing to be con 
sidered when setting the table is the 
table-cloth. This, says Harper’s 
Round Table, should be of fair 
white linen, if possible, with a pretty 
pattern of ferns or blocks or clover 
leaves, but even if it be coarse, and 
not beautiful in design, it must 
always be spotlessly clean. Do not 
let the laundress starch your table- 
cloth. No starch is needed. It 
must, however, be ironed with ex- 
quisite nicety, folded evenly down 
the middle, and the crease made by 
folding shown plainly by the pres- 


| sure of the flat-iron. A table-cloth 
/must not be laid upon the bare 


table. Next to the table you must 
have a heavy undercloth of felt or 
Canton flannel. This serves several 
purposes. It removes the danger of 
injury to the table itself from hot 
dishes, which sometimes leave a dis 
figuring white rim or scarred edge 
upon a polished surface, it deadens 
sounds, and it brings out well the 
pretty figures on the cloth. 

When you begin to set your table 
for breakfast or dinner, decide on 
the places for the different members 
of the family, and then do not 
change these except when you have 
guests. Mamma will have before 
her the tray with the cups and 
saucers, the tea things, and the 
coffee urn. I hope you make tea 
and coffee on the table ; it isa grace 
ful occupation for the house-mother, 
and insures your always having clear 
coffee, and hot delicious tea, and is, 
besides, very little trouble once the 
habit has been established. A 
simple French coffee-pot with an 
alcohol lamp, a small teakettle also 
with a lamp, a tea-caddy, and a rule 
always adhered to, will make these 
processes simple. Cups and saucers 
and the cream-jug, sugar-bowl, and 
spoon-holder should be beside the 
mother’s place. 

Oatmeal and other cereals, if 
served on the table at breakfast, 
should stand by the sister or brother 
who dispenses them. It is best to 
begin with a fruit course, and, there- 
fore, finger-bowls, fruit doilies, and 
plates, with the knives, forks, and 
spoons needed for this, should be 
on the table when the family seat 
themselves. If you wish to save 
trouble, and have the meal pass on 
in an orderly manner, you may 
place by each plate all the knives, 
forks, and teaspoons which will be 
required during a meal. These will 
be used one by one, always begin- 
ning with that on the outside 
farthest from the plate, and as the 
maid changes the plates for each 
course she will remove the knives 
and forks which belong to that. 


* 


TELLING AGE BY THE COIFFURE. 


The common objection among 
womankind to letting their age be 
known is not shared by the ladies of 
Japan, who actually display their 


| cycle of years in the arrangement 
| of their hair. Girls fromg to 15 


wear their hair interlaced with red 


| crepe in a semi-circle around the 


head, the forehead being left free 
with a curl at each side. From the 


age of 15 to 30 the hair is dressed 


very high on the forehead and 
gathered up at the back in the 
shape of a butterfly or fan, with 
twistings of silver cord, and perhaps 
a decoration of colored balls. 
jeyond the milestone of 30 a women 
twists her hair around a shell pin 
placed horizontally at the back of 
thehead. Quite differently, again, a 
widow arranges her coiffure, and the 
initiated tell at a glance whether she 
desires to marry again or not. 
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4 Are shown in larger variety by us than by | 
/ 


any carpet house in New England 





Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 
ae 
season have been selected with great care. aa ° 
Our private patterns are a feature of our | tal The Fashionable 
business, and they are shown in our stock | oo 


«Cloak House of ; 
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at the prices of regular mill patterns “be 

* Our reputation for low prices is already +4 SPRINGER BROTHERS 

Z = 

¢ established and is proven by our increased a ' 

‘Beuannlbnamem 500 Washington St., cor. Bedford, 

4 Satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 455 — 

STYLISH GARMENTS, ELEGANT FURS, & 
ho EEE be +] 

‘: yp EXTRAORDINARY VALUES. 

’ — Oe > 
¢ Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 7 9% EVERYTHING UP TO DATE. 
; 558-562 Washington Street. 4% The place above all others to purchase : 
; $d CLOAEBS « FURS. $ 
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Beaver-Kersey — Hovserurnisaing PUurcHastrs 


0 ' E R C 0 A T S 5 SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE O! 
Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
15.00. 


Chamber Sets and White 
dsteads. 
They Are Splendid Value, and Every Enameled _Bedsicalls 
Garment Is Worth $25. 

















You should visit the Carpet Department a 
see the beautiful colorings of this s¢ I 
A large assortment to select from 


A Plain Statement of Facts. 


“Beaver-Kersey”” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. 
Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the 
exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods 
are sold everywhere for $25. 





We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 








Ilustrated Circulars free, showing of 
leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets 
Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands. Morris 





. Ri ; $10.00. Chairs and Desks. 
Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. : SPECIAL OF FER. 
Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, x ; . free 
we commend them to our patrons as a rare bargain. lo those who mention THe ComMONWEALTH, we will d: 


of charge to any point within 100 miles 
Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


McARTHUR & CU., 


STANDARD CLOTHING C0.  — nuscrunvsuee 


395 WASHINCTON ST. 16-26 Cornhill, : . Boston, Mass. 





